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“Proolaim Liberty throughout all the land, to all 
the inhabitants thereof." 


“Tlay this down a3 the law of nations. I say that mil- 
itary authority takes, for she time, the place ef all munic- 
ipal institutions, and SLAVERY AMONG THE REST; 
and that, under that state of things, so far from its being 
true that the States whore slavery exists have the exclusive 
management of the subject, not only the Parsipent or 
vax Usirep States, but the Commaspen or THe Army, 
HAS POWER TO ORDER THF UNIVERSAL EMAN- 
CIPATION OF THE SLAVES... . . From the instant 
that the slaveholding States become the theatre of & war, 
civil, servile, or forcign, from that instant the war powers 
of Conaness extend to interference with the institution of 
slavery, IN EVERY WAY IN watcn iT cay BE INTERFERED 
wit, from a claim of indemnity for slaves taken or de- 
stroyed, to the cession of States, burdened with slavery, to 
@ foreign power, . . . It is a war power. T say it is a war 
power ; and when your country is actually in war, whether 
it be a war of invasion or a war of insurrection, Congress 
has power to carry on the war, and MUST caRRy IT ON, AC- 
CORDING TO THE Laws OF wan ; and by the laws of war, 
an invaded country has all its laws and municipal instita- 
tions swept by the board, and MARTIAL POWER TAKES TRE 
PLACE OF THEM. When two hostile armies are set in martial 
array, the commanders of both armies have power to eman- 
cipate all the slaves in the invaded territory.”-J.Q. Apaws, 
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Arfige of Oppression, 


1H EMANCIPATION PROOLAMATION. 


Abolition proclamation is now issued, and 

he result? An increase of secession, 

+ a enite continuation of war. It isa radi- 
a ‘n allits features. It is approv ed of by 
» the frends of the party in power. The 

of the North—now increasing in force | 
every day—is indignantly against it. 
« {act proves its issue to be without sagacity, and 

» violently in opposition to the Constitu- 

The majority of the people are never wrong, 

From the majority of the people heing against the 
Pre sation,” what will be the consequence ? 
safieiency, which in its turn will produce 

nore radicalism. ‘Lhe opposition of the majority to 
this measure will put immeasurable failure in its 
But the South it will alienate more than ever, 

Tie cotton States rebelled in order to save their 
Jave property—a property guaranteed to them by 
indamental law of the land. But the Procla- 
< directly subversive of that property. It 

is an open, uncompromising, radical Abolition inter- 
fronce with slavery. In other words, it is a new, 
’ t, sweeping provocation of Southern treason. 

It is plain, therefore, that it will be hailed in the 
Sowth with new sentiments of hatred to the North. | 
The natural, the just, the expedient, the proper, the 
aw 
, 


i 


racy 





save 


w. the certain, the usual, the infallible means of 
ling war is to withdraw its cause: but in the dire 
unfortunate case at issue, the cause is deliberately in- 
reased in every feature belonging to it. The Pro- 
amation is, therefore, a direct continuation of the 
var. What do the authors of this measure care ? 


The Proclamation is the realization of their fanati- 
«»: the longer the war continues, the more their 
pockets will be filled—for they are office-holders 
and contractors, and it is not they that are to do the 


fghting. Certainly, the Republicans exult in the 
Proclamation. ‘This, however, is not the entire case. 
There is a government de facto in the South—a gov- 
nt which the people love, which the military 
epared to obey at all hazards, which extends 
ver a vast measure of territory. What is the good 
fa Proclamation in regard to this government—to 

territory ? No doubt, some thousands of slaves 
rill run blindly into freedom, as soon as they hear 
f the Proclamation. But, in the main—in the 
grand main of four millions of slaves, it will have no 
eflect: it cannot be made to reach them. So that 
in three essential considerations, this Proclamation is 
lent disorder—it is a violent disorder on the 
algment of the majority of the people of the North | 

s such against common sense, inasmuch as it | 
an have but little effeet—and it is such extremely 
n being a new, excessive provocation of the war. 
Lord save the nation from the able rebels, 
| from the incompetent, fanatic, radical adminis- 
tion of Abraham Lincoln !— Boston Pilot. 
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THE DAY I8 DAWNING. 


The Union Democratic Association of New York 
has given expression to the conservative senti- 
tof the people of the North, in the following 

resolutions, adopted at a meeting held on the 30th 


Resolved, That the State of New Jersey, through 
ver State Government, be respectfully requested to in- 
‘pose in order to arrest the existing civil war. 
By inviting the non-slaveholding States, and the 

yal slaveholding Statee—Delaware, Maryland, Ken- 
lucky and Missouri—to meet in convention in Louis- 
ule, Ky,, on the — day of February next. 
2 By req esting the permission of the President of | 
* \aited States to send commissioners to Virginia, | 
‘and South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, | 
ssippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Texas and ‘Tennes- 
: ee also to meet in like National Con- 
B it turther Resolved, That the President be 
tested by the State Government of New Jersey to 
‘re an armistice with or for such State or States | 





tt} 


» ty accept this call for a National Convention. | 
 Nesolved, Phat a committee be created on the part | 
—— \ssociation to present these resolutions to the 
‘ernor aud Legislature of New Jersey, and to urge 
that State, that, in consideration of her revolu- 
tory and patriotic associations, she is entitled 
0 lead in a National Convention for the restora- 
' the Union of these States. 





ryt 


itions, the World says, were greeted 
vot of cheers; they were carried unani- 
‘ly, and there 1s no doubt that the State of New 
““Y Wil comply with the request in spirit and to | 

t—Eva wsville (Ind.) Democrat. 

<i spelt 

The Philadelphia 
which is presumed to speak for the 
n, says, in reference to New York and 


oOntcians —— 


Barxy 
} nays oF Lixcor n’s Doc. 


rney,) 


The course of the Administration in arresting 
Mt be governed by the circumstances that 
we ~ be other times. If the danger should | 
York oh. tthe summary arrest of traitors in New 

at “ney will be arrested.” 
me wh tors ™ the Pre ss means Democrats, or 
tgs, or Conservatives, in New York, they | 
ah pus De arrested, or if arrested, they will be | 
ey te Whole posse comitatus of the Demoe- 
“ ses State, if necessary, 300,000 men in arms 
wt New Jersey to stand by us—with more than 
* Connecticut now. It is well to understand 
‘er, it these things be designed.—New York 







-_ _ 
F 
ANO q 
4 THER PROCLAMATION CALLED For. Inan 
al . the rebel steamer Alabama and her ex- 
» ‘2e New York World prescribes an abolition 
¢ as the only cure :— 


“The Alal 


iS, 


This & ama must be abolished by a proclama- 
a. rmidable military invention of the radi- 
Bah pao end the war and crush the rebellion 
is tig numer fail to be as fully effective at sea. 
Keukor one Ploy it. We have trifled with this 
aoe — dragon of the deep, long enough. Mr. 
fk. has it in his power to do, by a few strokes | 
Wie 8%: What our ships, our sailors and Secretary | 
the a accomplish. Let him come at once | 
ly he po, Our commerce, and proclaim de- | 
ma, tt if the Alabama shall not surrender be- | 
_ .e Istof April next, she shall, from and after | 





Si¥e 





em be and remain forever and utterly abol- | 

| 

Le T es Se | 

read Ses aes think the war is a war for the | 
370, and ¢} 


at ho man ought to be in it who is not | 
are no longer That is as mach as to say that we! 
ing for nee T fighting for the Union, but are fight- 

eae i ‘reedom, a proposition which is very 

Clearty ae acceptable to the army or country. | 
mance . at “ the people regard the proclamation | 
b for eh auth piece ot business, and look earnest- 
a when they can constitutionally place | 
; rity at Washington men of ability who will | 


wR 


* Regrophitist 


Y Journal of Commerce. 


Selections. 


GRAND EMANCIPATION DEMONSTRATION. 


From the London Morning Star of Jan. 1. 
Yesterday evening, a grand demonstration in 
support of the emancipation policy of the American 
Government was held in she British Institution, | 
Cowper-street, City-road. The large hall was dense- | 
ly crowded, and several hundreds of persons were | 
compelled to stand in the passages. Mr. R. Moore | 








| 








After some further remarks on this point, Mr. 
Hall proceeded to quote from the Saturday Review 
the admission that “the true ground for the Con- 
federates to take is not the untenable one of the 
constitutional right of secession.” The constitution- 
al right was thus given up by the Saturday Review. 
(Loud een The Review had gone on to say, 
that the principle which should have been taken up 
was that of the right to change a bad government. 
Well, then, was it true that the South had been un- | 
der a bad government? (No.) The South did not} 
think the government was bad and tyrannical so long | 
as the South had the upper band. And, moreover, | 
the South had always, until Jately, the upper hand. 


nen 


presided, and on the platform were Mr. W. Evans, | But when it lost the election, it said the government | 
(Chairman of the Emancipation Society.) Mr. F.| was bad and tyrannical, and that it would therefore | 
W. Chesson, (the hon. Secretary,) the Rev. New-| walk out. (Cheers.) As to the assertion that the | 
man Hall, Rev. J. H. Rylance, Mr. C. H. Elt, Mr. | South was fighting for freedom, he would main- | 
John Robert ‘Taylor, Mr. B. Lucratt, Mr. Washing- | tain that it was fighting in order that it might ty- 
ton Wilks, Mr. Wallarage, Mr. Outram, &c. The | rannize over four millions of human creatures. 
audience was in great part composed of working men. Mr. Hall then examined other arguments put 
The CuarrMav, in opening the proceedings, said | forth in favor of the South, and in a very felicitous 
that a variety of opinions had been put forth touch- style showed their hollowness and inconsistency. 
ing the cause of the American struggle. Now, his | He then referred to the letter Mr. Buxton had re- 
opinion was, that the war had alone been caused by cently published in the Times, arguing that it would 
slavery. (Cheers.) The horrid evil had grown to | have litle effect with thinking men, by reason of 
the most gigantic dimensions. Jefferson, in his day, | one part of it being in utter contradictiog.to anoth- 
had no idea of the extent to which it would spread. | €- The Reverend gentleman concluded an ex- 


In his time, the slaves had not numbered more than 
500,000 ; whereas now they were 4,000,000. And 
it was to be remembered that the slaves did all the 
work, and that the 8,000,000 of whites lived on their 


tremely eloquent and forcible speech by depicting 
the horrors of slavery, and by expressing a fervent 
wish that the emancipation policy of the American 
Government might be successful to the utmost ex- 


slave. There were only three newspapers in the 
North that had been pro-slavery. One of them was 
owned and edited by a Scotchman, and another by 
an Irishman. He had often heard it said that Mr. 
Lincoln ought, as soon as he came into office, to 
have proclaimed the freedom of the slave; but had 
he done that, he would have violated his oath. 

The resolution to transmit the address to Mr. Lin- 
coln was then carried unanimously amid loud cheer- 
ing. 

‘On motion of Mr. Cresson, seconded by Mr. 
Ext, a cordia! vote of thanks was given to Mr. 
Moore for presiding. 

Three vigorous cheers were then given for Mr. 
Lincoln, and also three for the glorious cause of 
emancipation. 

The meeting, which had throughout been most 
enthusiastic, separated about 11 o'clock. 


SLAVERY AND THE AMERICAN WAR. 


From the Sheffield Independent of Jan. 1. 





An address upon this subject was delivered in the 
Temperance Hall, Sheflield, yesterday evening, by 


George Thompson, Esq. (late M. P. for the Tower | 


Hamlets.) The attendance was not so large as 
might have been anticipated from the present inter- 
est in the question. Mr. Alderman Saunders occu- 
pied the chair. Among the gentlemen upon the 
platform were Councillors Skelton, Harvey, Ironside, 


years ago, when the slave-ship that visited the North- 
ern continent of America deposited its cargo of vic- 
tims upon the soil of Virginia. The seed then sown 
contained the seminal principle of the present revo- 
lution, rebellion, and war. The next great error 
committed by the people of America was at the 
time they adopted their Federal Constitution. It 
was a guilty compromise with slavery. Half of the 
States held slaves, and half either abolished the 
system or had made legal provision for its extinction. 
The delegates from the Slave States demanded cer- 
tain guarantees for slavery. In an evil hour, the 
delegates from the Free States of the North, reduced 
to the alternative of departing from the fundamental 
principles on which they bad asserted their own lib- 
erty, or of forfeiting the Union they so much de- 
sired, stifled their convictions, and with adverted 
faces subscribed the bond presented to them by 
South Carolina and Georgia, and thencetorth the 
mao yp propagation, and perpetuity of slavery 
scame the vital principle of that national Govern- 
ment, and continued to be so for seventy-two years. 
During those seventy-two years down to 1861, the 
Presidential chair was for forty-eight years filled by 
slaveholders, and for twelve more by the willing 
| slaves and degraded dradges of that Slave Power. 
During those seventy-two years, the slaveholders in- 
creased the number of Slave States from six to fif- | 
They increased the number of their slaves 
| from 600,000 to 4,000,000. They proportionately 
| increased the number of their Senators and Repre- 
| sentatives in Congress, and at last avowed their in- 





teen. 


tent. (Loud cheers.) 

The resolution was then, and amid great cheering, 
unanimously adopted. 

Tbe Rev. Mr. RyLanp proposed that the follow- 


labor. The meeting knew what was the moral as- 
rect of slavery. In Jefferson’s time, the Americans 
Pad been ashamed of it. (Cheers.) They had said 
that they trusted it would die out, but instead of 


that, it had grown to its present dimensions. ‘Lhat | ing address should be presented to Mr. Lincoln :— 
was a most appalling part of the question. Of the | « 7, 4; Rusdlency Adecham Lincels 


cotton that was manufactured in this country, 87 per 
cent. had come from the Southern States, and, con- 
sequently, the more of that cotton that had been | j.6) and working men. We prize as our dearest in- 
manufactured here, the more had slavery been ex- | heritance, boight for us by the blood of our fathers, 
tended. Slavery had always been ready to engage | the liberty we enjoy—the liberty of free labor upon a 
in filibustering expeditions to extend its area. That | free soil. We have, therefore, been accustomed to 
was shown by the policy of the South, touching the | regard with veneration and gratitude the founders of 
question of the annexation of Texas. The South | the great Republic, in which the liberties of the 
had threatened to secede, unless the North agreed | Anglo-Saxon race have been widened beyond all the 
that Texas should be under the domination of sla- | precedents of the Old World, and in which there was 
very. And then the South had called on the North | nothing to condemn or to lament but the slavery and 

FORE ee : " . | degradation of men guilty only of a colored skin or an | 
to let it introduce slavery into Texas, while the 


: . ‘ 7 ; | African parentage. We have looked with admiration 
Ay in return would assist the North to take Can- | and sympathy upon the brave, generous, and untiring 
ada. 


He was not there to defend every thing the | efforts of a large party in the Northern States to de- 
North had done; indeed, he lamented that the | liver the Union from this curse and shame. 


President of the United States: 
Sir—We who offer to you this address are English- 





We re- 
North had so much given way to the designs of the | joice, Sir, in your election to the Presjdency as a 
South. But the North had said there was a point | splendid proof that the principles of universal free- 
beyond which it would not go, and hence the origin | dom and equality were rising to the ascendant. We 
of the war. He held his opinions strongly and con- | regarded with abhorrence the conspiracy — my 
scientiously ; but, such was his love of fair play, that, | oF: SO ee Ses conan the etek gees 
if any one came forward to advocate the cause of | a vais in the world, and to perpetuate the hate- 
the South, he would ask the meeting to give him a | ful inequalities of race. We have ever heard with 
fair and patient hearing. (Applause.) | indignation the slander that ascribes to England sym- 
> i. . | pathy with a rebellion of slaveholders, and all prepo- 

Mr. Evans then proposed the fires peeciation We cae (a hance in friendship a Cuatelionsae that 
follows -— That this great meeting of English | boasts of slavery as its corner-stone. We have watched 
working men, assembled on the last night of the | with the warmest interest the steady advance of your 
year 1862, declares its hearty admiration of the no- | policy along the path of emancipation, and on this eve 
le efforts made by the Government and people of 
the United States, not only to free themselves from | takes effect, we pray God to strengthen your hands, 
the guilt of complicity with slavery, but also to pro- | to confirm your noble purpose, and to hasten the 
mote the liberation of the enslaved ;—and hails the 


dawn of the new year as the beginning of an epoch | in peace or war, by compensation or by force of arms, 


; 
: : , . salize i inciple on which your Con- 
of universal freedom upon the Western continent | renz e,sarou pn oe  clo, o 
and of cioser friendship between the people of Eng- pemenrregie Beanery 

land and of America.” In speaking to the resolu- | q y F ; : 
tion, Mr. Evans said he had travelled through the | He would indicate a few of the salient points of | 
North, and some parts of the South, and he had | the controversy to guide the audience in coming to | 
formed his opinions from a disinterested point of | right conclusions. After reviewing the circum- | 
view. In America, the working man was a true | stances under which slavery had been established in | 
gentleman ; there his position was rightly estima- the South, he said moral conscientiousness as regard- 
ted. No country could long remain prosperous | ed the system had declined just as it had become 
where a stigma was cast on those who earned their “covaaggea The irrepressible conflict had now 
bread by the sweat of their brow. (Cheers.) In| been submitted to the arbitration of the sword. 
America, there were 35,000 miles of telegraph, and When he was in New York, he had asked the peo- | 


30,000 miles of railways. Altogether, the Ameri-| ple whether they could hand down the difficulties | 
a4 | 





and Woodcock; Mr. Clegg, Mr. Broadbent, Mr. H. tention to make slavery universal thruughout the 
Turner, Mr. James Dodworth, Mr. Richard Otley, | States and territories of the Union. The party 
Mr. Hoyland, &e. The Chairman briefly introduced | platform or political manifestoes put forward in 

Mr. THompson, who was received with cheers, | 1860 all clearly demonstrate that, with some dif- 
and introduced his subject by saying: The war in ferences of opinion on minor pointapthe common ob- 
America is a gigantic conflict between the principles | jects of the South were the ascendancy and per- 
of freedom and the spirit of despotism. The South | petuity of slavery. When thirty years ago the Lib- 
is waging a war to establish a confederacy based on | era‘or—a journal designed for the advocacy of the 
slavery, the North is fighting to crush this slavehold- | doctrine of emancipation—was started, a reward of 


| of Europe. 


di guided by Constitution and Toot eee 


can might feel proud of his country, which was the | of slavery to their children, and he had found that 


home for those who had left the worn-out despotismns | 
Yet, when he had been in America, a | 
painful thought had come over his mind from the | 
circumstance that it was a penal offence in the slave | 
States to teach a slave to read. He, for one, was | 
not disposed to apologize for the faults of the North, 
but he would maintain that the South was now 
fighting for slavery. (Hear, hear.) He had often 
asked the Southerners what were their grievances, | 
and they always told him that their complaint was, 
that the Abolition feeling was extending itself, and | 
that if they remained in the Union, slavery would | 
be compelled to vanish. (Cheers.) He bad never 
heard a word about tariffs. He cordially sympa- 
thized with those who desired to put an end to sla- 
very, and he hoped England would now show that | 
the labors of Buxton and those who many years ago | 
worked with him had not been in vain. (Cheers.) | 

Mr. WALLARAGE, as a working man, seconded 
the resolution with great pleasure. In a brief but 
an effective speech, he touched on several points 
connected with the struggle, showing that the inter- | 
ests of the working men were bound up with the 
success of the emancipation policy of the American 
Government. 

The Rev. Newman Hatz, who was received | 
with long-continued applause, supported the resolu- 
tion in a lengthened speech. The resolution, he 
said, was in two parts—it expressed hearty admira- 
tion for the Anti-Slavery efforts of the American 
Government, and it also expressed a desire that the | 
best understanding should prevail between England 
and America. (Cheers.) How, he asked, was it 
possible that any body of working men could be | 
otherwise than opposed to the system of slavery ? | 
The question they had met to consider was the work- | 
ing man’s question all the world over. (Loud cheers.) | 
The despots did not like England, and they did not | 
like America. Both were the champions of liberty. | 
But what would become of liberty if its champions | 
quarreled and fought? He was a traitor who fo- | 
mented ill-will between the two countries. (Loud | 
cheers.) Why should England be jealous of Ameri- 
ca? We ought to rejoice in America’s strength. 
Didn’t they rejoice in the strength and beauty of | 
their children ? Were they not glad when they | 
saw their children growing? and if that were 0, | 
why should they not be glad that America possessed | 
so many things which made nations glorious ? (Loud | 
cheers.) No doubt there were some miserable | 
spirits in America, who s 


ke angry and vaunting | 
words of England, but they did not represent the | 
American people. In England, there were some | 
who did the same regarding America, but they did 
not represent England. (Applause.) He had late- 
ly read a sermon by Henry Ward her, in which 
he said it was a cause of thanksgiving that Ameri- 
ca remained true to abolition principles, whereas 
—— had become pro-slavery. When he (Mr. 
Hall) saw that statement, he wrote to Mr. Beecher, 
informing him he had made a mistake. He told Mr. 
Beecher that the great mass of the people were on 
the side of the North, and that, though a large pro- 
portion was in favor of the South, it did not follow 
that that proportion was in favor of slavery. 





|sketched the state of socicty in the South. 


i greater extent. as apy Had not the South 


ithe Prince of Wales? 


|sprung up between this country and the South. | 


many stood appalled at the question. During the 
time of Mr. Buchanan’s Presidency, the South had | 
been preparing for the conflict. He had no doubt | 
that, when the great issue was considered, but one | 
answer would be returned, when the moral sense of | 


| the man who considered it was in a healthy condi- 


tion. (Cheers.) The Reverend gentleman then 
went on to remark that, if he had not been in the 
States, he would have got a very poor idea of the 
society there existing from books or newspapers. 
He then drew a vivid picture of the activity and 
industry he had seen in the Northern States, and 
It had 
been said that the North had insulted England ; but 
the South had been guilty of that offence to a far 


said, that if England sent a person on board a sus- 
pected ship, the act would be considered a casus bei- 
li? Was it not the slaveholders who had insulted 
And yet, notwithstanding 
all this, it would seem from the Times and the Sat- | 
urday Review, that a strong feeling of friendship had 





Had not Mr. Yancey at a dinner argued, that if the | 
North was to have free trade in jackasses, the South | 
ought to have free trade in slaves? (Cries of | 
“ Shame!") The speaker then referred to articles | 
which had appeared in American newspapers against 
England, and said he regretted the tone of these pa- 
pers; but then it was to be remembered that seve- 
ral powerful newspapers in England were continu- 
ally misrepresenting and insulting America. (Hear, 
hear.) They had seen in this city illustrated news- 

apers perpetually caricaturing and traducing Mr. 
 Fusert aw, man whom he regarded as one of the 
noblest works of God. (Loud cheers.) The speaker 
then pronounced a glowing eulogium on the charac- 
ter of Mr. Lincoln, and concluded by calling on the 
meeting to support the emancipation policy of the 
American Government—a policy which proclaimed 

that a people that would not be slaves would not 
hold slaves. (Loud cheers.) 

Mr. Wasnincton WIxks, in seconding the 
transmission of the address, glanced at the career of 
Mr. Lincoln, and maintained he was worthy of the 
admiration of all the lovers of freedom. He (Mr. 
Wilks) was of opinion that the North was notin any 
way di d to come to any compromise on the ques- 
tion of slavery. He had that day been looking over 
a satirical poem in Punch, addressed to Mr. Bright, 
concerning his late speech, in which m it was 
stated that the President would give up the slave 
for the sake of peace. Now, if that statement was 
true, why, he —s apa Mr. Lincoln do as was 
supposed? ( rs.) great deal of misa 
ieoden existed with regard to the President’s as 
lamation. It was asserted that the prociamation 
was superseded ; but such an assertion was quite un- 
founded. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Ross said, having spent twenty-five years in 
America, he knew the war had arisen from slavery. 
Some said the North was continuing the war for 

u of empire, but that statement was not the 
truth. Neither was it true to say that the North 
was not in earnest in its efforts to emancipate the 





ers’ rebellion, to restore the integrity of the Union, 
that has been traitorously disrupted; and now, in 


the last phase of the contest, the North has uplifted | 
Must not every friend | 
Neutral ! | 


the banner of emancipation. 
of freedom wish God speed to the North ? 
When on one side we see men who claim a right of 
property in human souls, seeking to establish a sys- 
tem which, if it could take root, would remain as a 
monument of the practical Atheism of the 19th cen- 
tury—and on the other, a non-slaveholding people 
seeking to purge their country from the shame of 
human bondage, and to re-cement their Union upon 


principles that shall ever preclude slavery from be- | 


coming again the cause of bitterness, alienation, re- 
bellion, and war. ‘There is reason to believe that a 
good deal of sympathy has been bestowed upon the 
South, in consequence of an impression that the 
Southerners are a gallant people. I have heard the 
rebels of the South compared to the revolutionists of 
1776. 


the liberty to trample alike upon the laws of God 


andman. The rebellion was originated by the slave- many other things which [ have not time to enumer- 
holders for the purpose of accomplishing the nefa- | ate led to the organization of what is called the Re- 


rious designs which would have been impossible 
while in the Union. The Constitution of the Con- 
federate States is expressly framed for a union and 
government of slaveholders. It has been truly said 
by an eloquent exponent of the causes of the great 
conflict now waging in America, that the form of so- 
ciety which has been raised on slavery in the South- 
ern States is a new fact in history, being at once in 
its nature retrograde and aggressive—retrograde as 
regards the constituents that compose it, and aggres- 
sive as regards ali other forms of social life with 
which it may come in contact. The struggle now 
witnessed is but the effort of this new and formida- 
ble monster to disengage itself from the struggles 
which free society was drawing round it. Amidst 
the horrible convulsion and carnage which are now 
desolating America there is, nevertheless, a sub- 
lime struggle being carried on between the princi- 
ples of freedom and those of slavery. “ Slavery,” 
says Mr. Spratt, “ was in the grasp of the North.” 
He here refers to the triumph of the Republican 
party in the election of Mr. Lincoln —* and the 
slaveholders forced to the option of seeing it ex- 
tinguished within the Uxion, or of preserving it by 
independence out of the Union, resolved upon dis- 
ruption,” or, to use his precise words, “ the Union 
was disrupted in the effort of slave society to eman- 
cipate itself.” But it is said by some, why oppose 
the wishes and the will of eleven great States, the 
inhabitants of which as one man have shown a de- 
termination to achieve their independence ? I en- 
tirely demur to the statement that the people of the 
rebel States are united. The nominally free popu- 
lation of those States is rather more than 5,000,000, 
and seven-tenths of those are poor whites who are 
compelled to follow where those who are above 
them in wealth and intelligence choose to lead them. 
The large class of the population of the South has 
never had any direct influence in the control of the 
affairs of their own States. At the present moment, 
the President, Vice President, Cabinet, Congress, 
Generals, and oflicers of the Confederate States are 
all slaveholders. The pulpits of the South are filled 
by men who bold slaves, and whose stipends are paid 
out of the hire of the laborer, which is kept back by 
fraud. Granted, that these clerical men-stealers, 
together with their slaveholding employers, and the 
servile mass of poor whites, are unanimous in their 
desire for independence, I still maintain that the 
people of the South are not united. If English 
sympathy is to be invoked for any class of the in- 
habitants of the South, let it be for the 4,000,000 of 
fettered slaves. I say that, until the rebels of the 
South can point to their 4,000,000 of black popula- 
tion and say, “ These also desire to be free from a 
hated union with the North,” we ought neither to 
declare them a united people, nor give them our 
sympathy in their effort tosecede. Working men of 
England, let me describe by the testimony of a 
thousand witnesses, how the laboring class in the 
South are used by those who claim them as things 
and property. The picture I am about to present 
to you is drawn by Americans—by men of all classes 
in the South. What, then, are the facts established 
upon the evidence of these witnesses? They are 
that the laboring class in the South—that is to say, 
the slaves—are treated with barbarous inhumanity 
—are overworked and underfed—are wretchedly 
clad and lodged, and have insufficient sleep—are 
made to wear gags in their mouths for bours and 
days—are often hunted with bloodhounds, and shot 
down like wild beasts, or torn to pieces by dogs. 
Does this terrific indictment cause those whom I ad- 
dress to shudder? Let me remind you that true 
humanity consists, not in a squeamish ear, but in 
listening to the story of human suffering, and in en- 
deavoring to retrieve it. If there be an American 
here to-night familiar with the state of things in the 
Southern portion of his country, he knows that it is 
not only possible for me to make good the charges I 
have now brought against the slave system, but that 
there is that behind which is far worse, but cannot 
be told. Such is the slavery of the South. The 
seed of that system was sown two hundred and forty 


No such comparison, however, will hold good. | cd ind f 
The liberty for which the South is contending is sim- | came the decision of a bench of slaveholding judges 
ply that of extending the institutions of slavery— | that slavery was a constitutional right in all the 


$5,000 was offered by the Senate of Georgia for the 
| head of the editor, and when a little later a few in- 
fluential persons formed themselves into a society to 





disseminate information respecting the wrongs of the 
slave, the South had but to give the word, and great | 
public meetings were forthwith held at the North to 
| denounce them as traitors and conspirators. I may 
| speak with some claim to a knowledge of the state 
| of affairs at that time, as I was on the spot. The 
| North, however, only slowly awakened to the dan- 
ger of permitting the growth of slavery. For fifty 
years they unresistingly tolerated the monopoly of 
the Federal Government by the Slave Power. 
They allowed themselves to be plunged in costly 
and bloody wars for the aggrandisement of slavery. 
They were forced to submit to the violation of an or- 
ganic law, limiting the area of slavery. They were 
then called upon to turn man-hunters, and enforce 
the pains and penalties of the Fugitive Slave Law. 
Then followed the invasion of Kansas, and finally 





States and territories of the Union. These and 


| publican party, which gave, in 1856, 1,300,000 votes 
| for General Fremont, and in 1861 placed Abraham 
| Lincoln in the presidential chair. The history of 
| the war during the last twenty months is known to 
| you all, and I shall content myself with referring to 
|its results. There can be no question that the feel- 
| ing of hostility to slavery has been immeasurably 
| extended throughout the Northern States, and a 
deep conviction created that the future peace and 
weliare of the country require its utter extirpation. 
Already 250,000 or 300,000 slaves have received 
their freedom. The Message of the President, 
recommending compensated emancipation, though 
wanting in a recognition of the rights of the slaves, 
is nevertheless an admission of the necessity of mak- 
ing provision for the ultimate entire abolition of the 
system of negro servitude. Wherever the plan pro- 
posed is defective, it is also, in my judgment, im- 
gk and the people and Government will at 
ast, I believe, have to resort to a measure of uncon- 
ditional emancipation founded upon the principle of 
justice to the negro without reference to the inclina- 
tion, convenience, or profit of the master. There 
were many points upon which he could not touch; 
there would, however, be several resolutions to pro- 
pose, and, in so doing, any one taking a differ- 
ent view would have an opportunity of explaining 
that view. He thanked the meeting for their pa- 
tience, and the indulgence they had extended to 
him. (Cheers.) He wished it to be distinctly un- 
derstood that there was not a rope in that ship which 
jhe did not know, and that there was no question 
that could be raised bearing upon what he had that 
night stated, which he was not able satisfactorily to 
answer. (Applause.) 


Mr. IronsipeE then rose to propose— 


“That civif war in any country is an unmitigated 
evil, more especially in America, whose career of pros- 
perity and liberty has been unprecedented ; and as the 
institution of slavery has been the most prominent 
and influential cause of the war, this meeting is of 
opinion that the present is a favorable crisis for sla- 
very to be terminated, and thus not only end the war, 
but give a promising and hopeful prospect in the fu- 
ture of peace and prosperity both to America and 
England.” 

At length an opportunity had arrived—an o 
portunity be had long wished for—of testing wheth- 
er their liberal newspapers had represented the 
truth upon this matter. He said they had not. 
(Cheers.) The public of Sheffield ought to have 
moved in the question long since, but they had been 
apathetic. (Hear, hear.) He designated the neu- 
trality of the British Government in the present 
American war as simply a profession of neutrality. 
Referring to the statement made by Earl Russell 
that “the North was fighting for empire, and the 
South for independence,” he said that was only a 
lie—a lie that had died out. The next thing Lord 
Russell did was to protest against the blockading of 
Southern ports as “unjustifiable.” He (Mr. Iron- 
side) was the organ of the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee of Sheffield. (Laughter.) Yes, they might 
sneer at that: but when the Sepoys of India rebel- 
led, the British blew them from the mouths of their 
guns; how could they, therefore, now complain of 
the United States for starving the rebels? After 
alluding to the affair of the Trent, and the more re- 
cent one of the Alabama, he said he did not believe 
that there was a man in Sheffield who would get up | 
and claim sympathy with the Southern rascals. He } 
regretted to have seen a letter from a clergyman, 
published in a Sheffield journal, the main argument 
of which letter was, that slavery should be abolish- 
ed, but that it could only be done by separation. 
(Hear, hear.) He (Mr. Ironside) would never leave 
the slaves to the South, never! (Cheers.) 

Mr. Woopcock seconded the resolution. 


Mr. Harvey—(cheers)—heartily supported the 
| resolution, but declared his opposition to any attempt 
to aid the North against the South. He defended 
Mr. Hopps, [the clergyman alluded to above,) af- 
firming that he had done more than his assailant, 








Show Ironside,) for the abolition of slavery. He re- 
erred to the atrocities of Generals Neill and Butler 
as crimes that would bear comparison with the black- 
est that could be brought against the South. Every 
child knew that the North were not fighting for ab- 
olition ; the recent elections showed that they were 
in favor of slavery, and were fighting only to im- 
~ prohibitive tariffs on English goods. He ex- 

orted the meeting not to be led away by the cry 
of slavery—everybouy detested slavery. (“ No, no, 
you don’t.”) He was not of:that small class who 
thought England could do nothing right, and Amer- 
ica, who had gagged the press and set all law at de- 
fiance, could do nothing wrong. The doings of the 
South, bad as they might be, were, as far as the 
war was concerned, creditable in comparison with 
those of the North. All the humanity had been on 
the side of the South. (* No, no.”) If they were 
the dreadful people described by the lecturer, it was 
very strange that their actions had not come to light 
before now. (Hear and opposition.) He main- 
tained that a reunion of the American States was 
an impossibility, and that separation was best for the 
slaves and for everybody else. With all the boast- 
ed goodness of the North, they would compromise 
with the South to-day, on condition of re-establish- 
ing slavery, provided the goods of old England were 
prohibited. (Cheers and opposition.) 

Mr. WHeatMan asked Mr. Thompson whether 
blacks were allowed to sit with the whites at the 
public hotel tables in the North, to travel in the 
same railway carriages, and enjoy the social and 
electoral privileges of the whites. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. THompson said a great change had taken 
place in the New England and some other North- 
ern States, especially Massachusetts, and the blacks 
were allowed to sit with the whites at table, travel 
in the same carriages, vote, attend the same schools, 
&e. The only exception was, that the Federal laws 
prevented them from entering the army. He re- 
gretted that prejudice against the blacks still existed 
to a large extent in the North, but maintained that 
it was the result of slavery, and did not disprove the 
general disposition of the North in favor of aboli- 
tion. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. S. Jackson (nail-maker) took Mr. Harvey 
to task for defending the South, and maintained 
that as great distinctions were preserved between 
the rich and poor here as between the whites and 
blacks in Northern America. (Laughter.) He 
maintained that to support separation, as the Rev. 
Page Hopps had done, was to support slavery, and 
that the English aristocracy and newspapers sup- 
ported the South as a money question, and because 
they disliked the free institutions of America, 
(Cheers.) 

Mr. WHEATMAN said he had travelled much in 
America, and knew that in Massachusetts and other 
States the blacks were not allowed to associate with 
the whites, or enjoy the same privileges; and in- 
stanced an intelligent negro druggist in Boston, who 
described his position as worse than that of a slave, 
on account of these social distinctions. 

Mr. Ironsrpe, in reply, said the men shot by 
Gen. Neill had merely suflered the penalties of war, 
and urged that nothing had been p se in America 
worse than we did with our prisoners in India. 

Mr. Tuompson lamented the shooting of the ten 
men by Gen. Neill, but said he was a militia and not 
a Federal officer; and the Government at Wash- 
ington had not acknowledged the act. (“ They 
have.”) He affirmed that the proclamation of Gen. 
Butler, with respect to treating women at New Or- 
leans as prostitutes, applied only to women found 
brawling in the streets, and defied Mr. Harvey to 
show that a single New Orleans woman had suffered 
indignities in consequence. (Cheers.) 

The resolution was moved and carried with only 
one dissentient. 

Mr. R. SkeLton moved : 


“ That, in the opinion of this meeting, it is the duty 
of England, as the recognized enemy of slavery, to 
give her sympathy and moral influence to the North- 
ern States, to disapprove of the origin and continu- 
ance of the slave-owners’ rebellion, and by all peace- 
able means to try to cement a closer and stronger 
union between this union and the people and govern- 
ment of America.” 


He urged that we should support the North, not 
by arms and material help, but by our sympathy, and 
by voting money for the support of the afflicted 
and distressed. (Cheers.) 

Mr. J. W. CreGG, in seconding the resolution, 
maintained that the war in America was one 
freedom against slavery, as shown by its arising on 
the election of an anti-slavery President, and called 
upon the meeting to pronounce unmistakably against 
slavery. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Henry Turner moved: 


“That while this meeting expresses its unlimited 
abhorrence of slavery, and hopes the time is not dis- 
tant when, by means politic and just, this relic of bar- 
barism shall be abolished—and yet seeing the united 
bravery, skillful generalship, vast resources—(‘ Bosh,’ 
and uproar)—and consequent victory or death of the 
determined men of the South, the wasteful expendi- 
ture of life and treasure by the North—this meeting 
is of opinion that the Southern States should be at 
ance recognized by England, France, and other na- 
tions, (hisses,) and that mediation would thus end this 
terrible war of passion and blood.” 


He maintained that the proper way to put an end 
to slavery was not to sympathize with the North, 
but to cease to buy slave-grown cotton and sugar. 
He denied that the North were in favor of abolition. 
They were no better than the South, and it would 
be far better for England to have commercial rela- 
tions with the South than with the North, which 
had not only shut out our goods, but heaped all pos- 
sible insult upon England. (Cheers and opposition.) 

Mr. Dopwort#, in seconding the amendment, 
defended the press against the charges of corruption 
made by some of the speakers, and urged that the 
North were as much below the South in politics, or 
in their condition ae men, as the South were below 
theni in supporting slavery. The — evoked 
disapprobation by, in conclusion, deprecating an 
appeal to God in such matters. 

Mr. Tuompson urged that the fact of Mr. Lin- 
coln and his Government having yielded after 
months of delay to the general voice of the North in 
favor of abolition, was vary of the The recs of os 
North in its ition to slavery. wit 
a few exceptions, suck as the New York Herald, 
was in favor of abolition, and out of New York 
they would find a hearty abolition sentiment. The 
North wanted not intervention, but sympathy, and 
the sympathy of England was with the North. (“ No, 
no,” and “ Yes, yes.”) He had seen it evinced at 
a hundred public meetings. In conclusion, Mr. 
Thompson maintained there was nothing so easy as 
the restoration of the American Union, for slavery 
had only to be abolished to beggar the Southern 
slaveholders, who had not a penny, except in slave 

y, and who were now fighting with the exaspera. 
tion of despair, knowing that they could not stand’ 
against abolition. England misu the North 
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if she supposed the North would give up the war 
while aon was a man and a dollar left. He ve 
ed the meeting against being too much encourage 
by recent elections, asserting that but for Trish votes, 
Gena Wordsworth would have been elected for 
New York ; that only the trimmers had been reject- 
ed, and that the surest way to success in the North 
was to go the whole hog for abolition. (Cheers.) 

A number of speakers rose, but the meeting de- 
clined to hear them. A vote was then taken, and 
the amendment negatived. 

Mr. Harvey moved, and Mr. R. Extrorr see- 
onded, a further amendment against intervention in 
favor of either the North or the South; but it was 
also negatived, and the original resolution was car- 
ried almost unanimously. 

Mr. Ricuarp OTLey moved the adoption of a 
lengthened and rather florid address to President 
Lincoln, in which a hope was expressed that the 
name ot Mr. Lincoln would be handed down to 

sterity as one of the greatest benefactors of man- 
Find; in which his treaty with ngland for the abo- 
lition of the slave trade, his emancipation proclama- 
tion, and other acts, were proofs of his earnestness 
in favor of abolition. The address assured Mr. Lin- 
coln of the sympathy of England, and expressed an 
earnest desire that the war might be brought toa 
successful issue, and result in the extinction of sla- 

very, 

The address was seconded by Mr. Henry Hor- 
NER, and carried. : 

Votes of thanks to Mr. Thompson and the Chair- 
man concluded the proceedings, which lasted more 

than four hours. 











FREEDOM FOR THE SLAVE. 
From the London Morning Star of December 30. 








Yesterday evening, a public meeting was held in 
Myddelton Hall, Islington, for the purpose of ex- 
pressing sympathy with the triends of universal lib- | 
erty in America, in the prospect of the emanci- 

ation of the slaves in that country. EpMon»p 

EALES, Esq., barrister, presided ; and was support- 
ed by the Rev. Dr. Massie, Dr. Epps, Mr. Macdon- 
nell, Mr. Cufflin, Mr. Outram, Mr. Evans (chairman 
of the Emancipation Society), Mr. C. H. Elt, Mr. 
Noble, Mr. Washington Wilks, Mr. R. Moore, &c. 
The hall was crowded. : 

Mr. H. J. Slack and the Rev. Mark Wilks attend- 
ed as a deputation from the Emancipation Society. 

The CaarrMay, in opening the proceedings, said, 
being an elector of Finsbury, he had been asked to 
presule, and as the meeting had been convened to 
consider a most important question, he had thought 
it his duty to comply with the request. They were 
met to express sympathy with the friends of negro 
emancipation in Ameria. (Cheers.) All that he 
had read on the subject enabled him to come to the 
same conclusion as that at which be had in the first 
instance arrived. He believed that, if the subject 
had been put before the country free from prejudices 
and from the influence of party faction, there never 
would have been two opinions regarding it. However 
much they all regretted the struggle, the question in- 
volved in it was the continuance or abolition of slavery. 
(Cheers.) He could not understand the reasoning | 
by which many men of great intelligence had arrived 
at the extraordinary conclusion, that slavery had 
nothing to do with the war. (Hear.) What, he 
asked, had been going on in America for many 
years prior to the outbreak of the war? Had there 
not been a struggle going on for the extension of 
slavery on one side, and for its limitation on the 
other? What had caused the scenes they had 
heard of when Mr. Lincoln was elected to the Presi- 
dency ? Nothing but the question of slavery. Ii 
was perfectly notorious that the dissension had arisen 
on account of slavery. The sole ground of opposi- 
tion to Mr. Linccln had proceeded on that question. 
And for what had the South commenced the war ? 
Solely because of slavery. The South had said that 
itself, and surely the meeting might take the state- 
ment. (Applause.) The South had declared de- 
liberately that the slave system was the form of so- 


| 


hands for separating the North from the South. The 
original resolution was passed with great enthusiasm ; 
there being, however, the same fifteen or sixteen dis- 
sentients. 


The Rev. Marx WIxLKs then proposed— 


“ That this meeting strongly recommends to public 
support the Emancipation Society, having for its ob- 


ject to develop English anti-slavery sentiment, and 
thereby promote that hearty reconciliation of England 


Ghe Ziberator. 


No Union with Slaveholders! 
BOSTON, FRIDAY, JANUARY 23, 1863, 














and America in the cause of pean Ary free- 
dom, to which this country has been inv by the 


noble and munificent efforts of the Northern States to 
assist in relieving the distress inflicted upon English 
operatives by the slaveholders’ rebellion.” 


In speaking to the resolution, Mr. Wilks said he 
was fecromu § surprised that the old anti-slave 
feeling of the country required to be awaken 
He thought it very strange that clergymen ‘who 
preached the Gospel should support the South. He 
did not approve of mixing up the question with at- 
tacks on any political party in England. The reve- 
rend gentleman concluded a brief speech by elo- 
quently urging the meeting to unjte in supporting 
the anti-slavery policy of the American Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Ect e-rdially seconded the resolution. 

Mr. WASHINGTON WILKs, in a speech which was 
very favorably received, said one of the speakers 
had doubted the sincerity of the North on the ques- 
tion of slavery, but in the South the North was be- 
lieved to be thoroughly in earnest. 

The resolution was then put, and carried almost 
unanimously. 


ad eae 


Bree we ee link 
GREAT ANTI-SLAVERY MEETING AT MAN- 
CHESTER, ENGLAND. 

A crowded meeting was held in the Free Trade 
Hall, Manchester, Dec. 31, to express sympathy with 
the Federal emancipation policy, and detestation of 
slavery. 
sided. 

Mr. J. C. Evwarps moved the following resolu- 
tion :-— 

“ That this meeting, recognising the common broth- 
erhood of mankind, and the sacred and inalienable 
right of every human being to personal freedom and 
equal protection, records its detestation of negro slave- 
ry in America, and of the attempt of the rebellious 
Southern slaveholders to organize on the great Ameri- 
can continent a nation having slavery as its basis.” 


Mr. Evans, an operative, seconded the resolution, 
which was carried by acclamation. 

Mr. E. Hoosen moved the second resolution, 
which was as follows :— 


“That this meeting, composed of the industrial 
classes of Manchester, desires to record its profound 
sympathy with the efforts of President Lincoln and 
his colleagues to maintain the American Union; and, 
also, its high sense of the justice of his Proclamation 
of Emancipation, and other measures tending to give 
freedom to the slave, and restore peace to the Ameri- 
can nation.” 


In the course of his observations, Mr. Hoosen 
praised Mr. Lincoln as a constitutional ruler. He 
(Mr. Hoosen) had no fear of a war between Eng- 
Jand and America, if civility and friendliness were 
observed in the interchange of diplomatic relations. 
Far better would it be that this country should spend 
twenty millions in feeding the operatives of Sak: 
eashire, than that a peace should be concluded in 
America which should make slavery permanent. 
(Cheers.) 

The resolution was seconded, and carried unani- 
mously. 

The third resolfttion, which was read and carried 
amidst great enthusiasm, embodied the following ad- 
dress to President Lincoln :— 


To His Excertency Apranam LINcorn, 
President of the United States of America: 

As citizens of Manchester, assembled at the Free 
Trade Hall, we beg to express our fraternal sentiments 
towards vou and your country. 

We rejoice in your greatness, as an outgrowth of 
England, whose blood and language you share, whose 











ciety which they considered as most excellent to be | 
established. They all recollected the time when the | 
agitation for the abolition of colonial slavery was | 
going on in this country. Now, he wished them to} 
suppose what would have happened if the supporters | 
of slavery at that time had come forward, and said | 
that not only would they not give way, but that it 

was their belief that slavery was a divine institution, 

and the best form of society on the face of the earth ? 

Would not a shout of indignant abhorrence have | 
been heard throughout the land? (Loud cheers.) | 
It was their duty to assist their brethren in America 

who were contending for the abolition of slavery. | 
The friends of the slave in America had at length 

made an impression like that which our own Buxton | 
and Brougham had produced on the Parliament of | 
this country, and the result has been the election of | 
Mr. Lincoln. He cordially hoped Finsbury would | 
do its duty, and that it would sympathize with the | 
emancipation policy of the North. Most fervently | 
did he oa the coming of the first of January, which | 
he trusted would be the commencement of the abo- | 
lition of slavery throughout the continent of Ameri- 
ca. (Applause.) It would be a day ever to be re- 
membered in the history of the human race—a day 


to be regarded with heartfelt thanks, given by man, | 
and a day which he firmly believed would be marked | 
by the blessing of God. (Loud cheers.) \ 


Dr. Errs then proposed— 


“That the anti-slavery action of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, during the year now closing, merits the 
hearty approval of the British public; and that this: 
meeting declares its cordial sympathy with the Presi- | 
dent and people of the United States, who, with cour- ! 
age unabated by difficulty and disaster, continue to 


proposed in successive messages to Congress.” 


| 
| 


orderly and legal freedom you have applied to new 
circumstances, over a region immeasurably greater 
than our own. We honor your Free States, as a sin- 
gularly happy abode for the working millions, where 
industry is honored. One thing alone has, in the past, 
lessened our sympathy with your country and our con- 
fidence in it,—we mean, the ascendency of poliiicians 
who not merely maintained negro slavery, but desired 
to extend and root it more firmly. Since we have dis- 
cerned, however, that the victory of the free North, 
in the war which has so sorely distressed us, as well 
as afflicted you, will strike off the fetters of the slave, 
you have attracted our warm and earnest sympathy. 

We joyfully honor you, as the President, and the 
Congress with you, for many decisive steps towards 
practically exemplifying your belief in the words of 
your great founders, “ ALL MEN are created free and 
equal.” 

You have procured the liberation of the slaves in 
the district around Washington, and thereby made the 
centre of your Federation visibly free. You have en- 
forced the laws against the slave trade, and kept up 
your fleet against it, even while every ship was want- 
ed for service in your terrible war. You have nobly 
decided to receive ambassadors from the negro repub- 
lies of Hayti and Liberia, thus forever renouncing 
that unworthy prejudice which refuses the rights ot 
humanity to men and women, on account of their 
color. In order more effectually to stop the slave 
trade, you have made with our Queen a treaty, which 
your Senate has ratified, for the right of mutual search. 
Your Congress has decreed freedom, as the law for- 
ever, in the vast unoccupied or half settled Territories 
which are directly subject to its legislative power. It 
has offered pecuniary aid to all States which will enact 
emancipation locally, and has forbidden your generals 
to restore fugitive slaves who seek their protection. 
You have entreated the slave masters to accept these 
moderate offers; and afier long and paticnt waiting, 


struggle for the abolition of slavery, either by military you, as Commander-in-Chiet of the Army, have ap- 


authority, or by the adoption of a scheme like that | 


pointed to-morrow, the Ist of January, 1863, as the 
day of unconditional freedom for the slaves of the rebel 


States. Heartily do we congratulate you and your 


He thought leading writers in the press had tried country on this humane and righteous course. 


to mystify the public mind on the American ques-| 
The Times was always on the side of the aris- | 


tion. 


We assume that you cannot now stop short of a com- 


plete uprooting of slavery. It would not become us 


tocracy, and it never turned to the popular side un-! dictate any details, but there are broad principles ot 


til it could mystify the people no longer. But de- 
spite the course which certain portions of the press 


had taken, he believed the people were beginning to 


be aroused to a true conception of the question of 
slavery. (Applause.) America had done great 
things already in mechanics and literature; and if 
this was so, what would she do when the great curse 
of slavery was removed! (Cheers.) Some people 
were always talking of the bragging and boasting of 


America; but then it was to be remembered that the | 


South had been specially guilty of that offence. No 
sooner had Mr. Lise got into power than the 
right of search had been conceded. He utterly 
denied the moral right of the South to secede. 
(Cheers.) If the South fancied that it had any 
wrongs, it ought to have proposed to discuss them 
according to the Constitution. He believed the con- 
test would end in a way the South had to dread. 
Dr. Epps then argued in a fervent speech that the 
success of the South would be detrimental to the 
most sacred interests of humanity, and he called on 
the audience to assist in removing from the earth one J 
of the worst systems of despotism that had ever pol- 
luted it. (Loud cheers.) 

Mr. Botton seconded the resolution. 

Mr. Stack said, if any advocates of the man- 
stealer desired to gibbet themselves on the platform, 
they would have the fullest opportunity to do so. 
(Laughter.) They had heard, in connection with 
the question, a great many fallacies put forth, and 
he accounted for that by the fact that great igno- 
rance was generally accompanied by great audacity. 
One of the fallacies was to the effect that the Ameri- 
can Constitution was so loose a thing that any mem- 
ber of the ip could retire when it thought 
fit. Mr. Slack then reviewed the circumstances 
under which the American Constitution had been 
formed, and argued that the claim of any separate 
State to retire when it desired was preposterous. 
Another fallacy was that the war bad nothing to do 
with slavery, and that the emancipation policy of the 
President was simply an afterthought to help him 
when he got into difficulties. Now, the trath was, 
that slavery had everything to do with the war, and 
nothing else had anything to do with it. Some said 
the tariff was the cause of the quarrel, but he defied 
any one to prove the assertion from any official docu- 
ment. (Cheers.) 

Dr. Ruey said, the preced 


Mr. Wu1son seconded the resolution. 
On the vote being taken, some fifteen or sixteen 


| humanity which must guide you. If complete eman- 
| cipation in some States be deferred, though only toa 
} predetermined day, still, in the interval, human be- 
} ings should not be counted chattels. Women must 
have rights of chastity and of maternity, men the 
* rights of husbands, masters the liberty of manumis- 
| sion. Justice demands for the black, no less than for 
} the white, the protection of law—that his voice be 

heard in your courts. Nor must any such abomina- 
1 tion be tolerated as slave breeding States and a slave 
market, if you are to earn the high reward of all your 
sacrifices, in the approval of the universal Brother- 
hood and of the Divine Father. It is for your free 
country to decide, whether anything but immed/ate and 
total emancipation can secure the most indispensable 
rights of humanity, against the inveterat® wickedness 
ot local laws and local executives. 

We implore you, for your own honor and welfare, 
not to faint in your Providential mission. While your 
enthusiasm is aflame, and the tide of events runs high, 
let the work be finished effectually. Leave no root of 
bitterness to spring up and work fresh misery to your 
children. It is a mighty task, indeed, to re-organize 
the industry not only of four millions of the colored 
race, but of five millions of whites. Nevertheless, the 
vast progress you have made in the short space of 
twenty months fills us with hope that every stain on 
your freedom will shortly be removed, and that the 
erasure of that foul blot upon civilization and Chris- 
tianity—chattel slavery—during your presidency, will 
cause the name of Abraham Lincoln to be honored 
and revered by posterity. We are certain that such a 
glorious consummation will cement Great Britain to 
the United States in close and enduring regards. Our 
interests, moreover, are identified with yours. We 
are truly one people, though locally separate. And if 
you have any ill wishers here, be assured they are 
chiefly those who oppose liberty at home, and that 
they will be powerless to stir up quarrels between us, 
from the very day in which your country becomes, 
undeniably and without exception, the Home or THE 
FREE. 

Accept our high admiration of your firmness in up- 
holding the proclamation of freedom. 


Mr. Bazzey, M. P., and Mr. Save. Pore sup- 
ported it, and expressed strong opinions against this 
country being longer dependent for tse supply of 
the raw material for her greatest branch of industry 
on slave-grown cotton. 


' 


—— 


#@> On New Year’s eve, an address was voted to 
President Lincoln, at a large meeting in London, 
held under the auspices of the Emancipation Socie- 
ty. Minister Adams, in acknowledging the address 
for transmission, says he has no doubt the President 
will receive it as an encouraging testimonial of in- 
dependent witnesses to the manner in which he is 
endeavoring to do his duty to his country and man- 
kind. 

An address of sympathy to Mr. Lincoln was re- 
ceiving signatures at Birmingham. It expresses 
strong belief in the Federal cause, as that of huo- 
manity, religion and freedom, and ardently hopes 








persons, as far as could be counted, held up t! eir 


for its success., 


| Society will not have been accomplished. 


Mr. Alderman Heywoop, the Mayor, pre- | 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 

The Tarrtretu Annvuat MEETING of the Massa- 

chusetts Anti-Slavery Society will be held in B ‘ 


ANNIVERSARY MEETINGS. 


Friends of freedom! r ber the important anni- 
versary meetings to be held in Boston next week, and, 
as far as it may lie in your power, endeavor to give 
your personal attendance, even at some inconveni- 
ence. “As iron sharpeneth iron, so doth the counte- 
nance of a man his friend.” The work we have to 
do, though advancing toward completion, remains to 
be finished: it is the extermination of slavery, root 
and branch, from the land. Until that be effected, we 











at MUSIC HALL, on Tuurspar, Jan. 29th, (day 
and evening,) commencing at 10 o’clock, A. M. 
This Society was organized for the utter abolition 
of slavery throughout the United States. However 
great has been the change wrought in public senti- 
ment in favor of that godlike object,—and it has been 
truly marvellous, in view of the mountainous obsta- 
cles in the way of success; however effectual may 
be the President’s Emancipation Proclamation in 
breaking the chains of the bondmen in such rebellious 
sections of the country as he has jypt designated,— 
and. Heaven grant it may be as potent in operation as 
it is comprehensive in its scope; nevertheless, noth- 
ing at this hour is settled so surely as the continued 
enslavement of four millions of the inhabitants of the | 
land; and while any of these remain to wear the | 
; : ae 
yoke, the primary object and specific work of this | 
Slavery in| 
the so-called loyal Border States is as inexcusable, as 
criminal, as revolting, as unendurable, as pregnant 
with evil and ruin, as in the rebellious Confederate 
States, and must be as vigorously and uncompro- 
misingly assailed, until liberty is proclaimed “ through- 
out ALL the land, to au the inhabitants thereot.” 
The approaching anniversary promises to be one 
of surpassing interest; and it is not doubted that the 
friends of universal emancipation, in the various sec- 
tions of the Commonweaith, (and, it is hoped, beyond 
the limits of the State,) will be encouragingly repre- 
sented on the occasion. As hitherto, an additional at- 
traction will be presented in the holding of the Na- 
TIONAL ANTI-SLAVERY SUBSCRIPTION ANNIVERSARY 
on the evening (Wednesday, Jan. 28h) preceding the 
opening session of the Society, in Music Hall. 

Among the speakers expected to be present are 
Wirttiam Lioyp Garrison, Tneopore D. WeLp, 
WenveELt Puiturps, Parker Pitissury, Henry C. 
Wricut, Anna E. Dickinson, Anprew T. Foss, 
Moncore D. Conway, W1i11am WELLs Browy, &c. 

By order of the Board of Managers, 
EDMUND QUINCY, President. 
Rosert F. Waxrwcut, Sec’y. 
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DEMOCRAOY UNMASKED. 


The President, the Cabinet, Congress, the Army, 
each and all, are passing through a fiery ordeal of 
censure. 

The censors constitute two diametrically opposite 
classes. 

One class is composed of those who are chiefly iden- 


political profligacy finds in the despotism and debase- 


finity and boundless scope for riotons indulgence. 


be found in the Confederate ranks. So long as Gen. 
| McClellan was kept at the head of the army, and the 
President refused to pursue an emancipation policy in 
order to break the back of the rebellion, they were 
impudently officious in assuming to be the only relia- 


gacity and efficiency. They burnt incense to him 
morning, noon and night; they eulogized his firmness 
and independence; they conceded to him the best 
qualities of head and heart; they secretly exulted in 
his self-delusion, in the impotency of his measures, in 
the prospect of his defeat, in the success of the South- 
ern rebels. Their laudation was demonstrative proof, 
“clear as the sun at noon-day,” that the President 
was (blindly and unconsciously, of course,) playing 
into the hands of his enemics, making them his ad- 


val, and omitting to do the one thing needful to send 
the rebellion reeling to the earth. 

McClellan was the General after their own heart: 
they admired his “ masterly strategy,”’ which consist- 
ed in acting solely on the defensive ; in ingloriously 


position to another, with immense loss of life and the 
munitions of war ; in turning the Chickahominy swamp 
into a teeming grave-yard ; in a succession of disastrous 
defeats, and nevera positive victory ; in permitting reb- 
el raids to be made around his whole army, as dis- 
graceful as they were successful; in stubbornly 
refusing to obey orders, to the verge of treason- 
able insubordination; and in never being ready to 
take the first 

ward march to 


step, of his own accord, in the on- 

Richmond. “Instinct is a great 
matter’; they knew their man, and that, while he 
had the army of the Potomac under his control, Jef- 
ferson Davis had nothing to fear in that quarter. All 
who praised McClellan were not of this stamp: there 
were some strange and almost inexplicable exceptions, 
where honest, well-meaning, and truly patriotic men 


ity, brutality, ruffianism, and sedition of the North as 
naturally gravitated to McClellan as the needle to the 
pole. 

After a long and perilous delay, in obedience to the 
demands of the overmastering loyalty of the North, 
and in consequence of the fearful exizencies of the 
government, the President substituted Burnside for 
McClellan,—thus far, with no better success,—and 
on the 22d of September, 1862, issued his proclama- 
tion, giving to the Southern traitors one hundred days 
in which to return to their allegiance, or, in case of 
refusal, emancipating all the slaves at the expiration 
of that period. This was Ithuriel’s spear applied to 
the dissembling toad, the touch instantly compelling 
the indwelling fiend to stand forth in his own hideous 
suape and character! From that hour, the seditious 
spirit of the Democratic journals and leaders has been 
rampant, and they have done their worst to excite 
popular distrust and fury against the government— 
ridiculing and anathematizing the President in every 
conceivable way—sowing broadcast the seeds of alien- 
ation and division in the army—blustering, bullying, 
conspiring—and leaving nothing undone to give en- 
couragement to the Southern traitors of ultimate tri- 
umph, if they will hold out a little longer. The im- 
portance of this base complicity to the success of the 
rebellion is thus exultingly confessed by the notorious 
traitor Yancey, in a recent speech on Confederate 
soil. Mark his language :— 

“We have something to hope, however, from this 
division of the councils of our enemies—from their 
fierce party strifes and jealousies. Upon this hope let 
us build our own unity—upon their jealousies let us 
build our own harmony—upon these clashings of par- 
ty interests let us bind together our own patriotic en- 
ergies—upon their selfishness and folly let us base a 
prayer to God that He would enable us to exhibit, in 
behalf of our beloved country, a self-sacrificing wis- 
dom, both in opinion and action, in all matters apper- 
taining to our defence.” 

It is certain, therefore, that the Democratic party is 
striving to do for the blood-dripping rebels what they 
can never do for themselves, and what, without such 
auxiliary support, it would be impossible to achieve. 
The government is carrying its forbearance to a dan- 
gerous extreme, and, unless it strike quickly and bold- 
ly at the prominent ringleaders at the North, may find 
that its arm is palsied, its authority defied, and wild 
misrule every where prevailing. 

There is another class who arraign the President 
and his Cabinet, not to divide or dispirit, but to stim- 





tified with the so-called Democratic party, and whose | 
ment of Southern slavery the strongest magnetic af- | 


Pretending to be super-eminently patriotic and loyal, | 
they reveal themselves, by look and gesture, by word | 
and act, by inuendo and menace, by falsehood and 

defamation, by malignant criticism and foul abuse, as | 
thoroughly traitorous in spirit and purpose as any to | 


ble friends on whom Mr. Lincoln could lean for sup- 


port, and hotly resented any impeachment of his sa-| 


visors, shaping his course so as to secure their appro- | 


retreating with the finest army in the world from one | 


gave him their confidence and support, long after he | 
jhad shown his utter military as well as moral in- | 
competency to meet the responsibilitics of his position. | 
Nevertheless, from first to last, the aggregate deprav- | 


must conti to “agitate, agitate, agitate ’’—to press 
onward with increasing zeal and enthusiasm—desiring 
no rest, or respif® from the conflict, until every yoke 
is broken, and the whole land redeemed. 

It will be seen that the Natrona SUBSCRIPTION 
ANNIVERSARY will be held on Wednesday evening 
next, at Music Hall. Admission will be by tickets, 
but without charge. These can be obtained of Mr. 
May, or Mr. Wal!cut, at the Anti-Slavery Office, 221 
Washington Street. Last year, there were present, 
during the evening, at least three thousand persons, 
drawn from different parts of the country; and we 
trust even a still larger number will be drawn together 
this season. There will be vocal and instrumental 
music; speeches are expected from Wendell Phillips, 
Monecure D. Conway, Anna E. Dickinson, &c.; and 
select readings will be given by Mrs. DeMortie. Re- 
member the object—to contribute liberally to the Anti- 
Slavery cause, in order that there may be increased 
energy of operations the ensuing year. Donations 
can be forwarded from any part of the country to 
either of the Managers, or to Samuel May, Jr., Gen- 
eral Agent of the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Socie- 
ty, Boston. 

The anniversary of the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery 
Society will be held only on Tuuxspay next, — 
} morning, afternoon and evening, —in the Music 
Hatt, commencing at 10, A. M. At the opening 
session, speeches will be made by Wendell Phillips, 
Esq., and other eloquent speakers. A prompt and 
full attendance is desired. [There will be no public 
meetings of tie Society on Friday.} 


a 


RE-ELECTION OF HON. CHARLES SUMNER. 


2?@> Hon. Charles Sumner was re-elected to the 
U. S. Senate, on Thursday last, 15th inst., for six 
| years from the 4th of March next. The vote stood in 
| the Senate as follows :— 





} 
i 
} 
| 
| 
| 


Cuartes SUMNER, - : - 23 
Josiah G. Abbott, - - - ae 
Charies Francis Adams, ee ee 


In the House :— 


Crartes SUMNER, - - - 194 
Josiah G. Abbott, - - - - $88 
Caleb Cushing, - - - ae 
Charles Francis Adams,-— - . 1 


Thus has Massachusetts nobly vindicated her name 
and fame as the foremost State of all the world in the 
cause of free institutions, and trampled beneath her 
feet the malignant aspersions cast upon the political 
| reputation of her gifted Senator by the minions of a 
traitorous slave oligarchy. The vote is an over- 
whelming one, notwithstanding the desperate efforts 
of Mr. Sumner’s enemies to make his defeat a sure 
event. Such enemies only serve to prove his person- 
al worth and public usefulness, and their factious and 
profligate character. 

Mr. Sumner’s friends in Washington proposed, last 
week, to give him a serenade, in honor of his re-elec- 
tion to the Senate, but, hearing of their intention, he 
declared that the compliment was not in accordance 
with the present condition of public affairs, and inti- 
mated that he preferred that the funds subscribed 
for the music should be donated to the Massachusetts 
Soldiers’ Relief Association, which was done. 

Referring to Mr. Sumner’s re-election, the New 
York Evening Post bestows the following eulogy :— 





} “The State of Massachusetts has done only what 
, was due to itself, and what every one who valued 
, its credit hoped and expected would be done in re- 
electing Mr. Sumner to the United States Senate. 
He has always taken a prominent part in the deliber- 
ations of the Senate; he is a fine scholar, a man of 
integrity, and an eloquent speaker, laborious and con- 
scientious in the discharge ot his duties. He has been, 
{ moreover, the object of such rabid and indiscriminate 
} abuse, on the part of those slaveholding aristocrats 
; who are the authors and leaders of the rebellion, that 

not to have re-elected him would have been considered 


' 
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PLUOK. 


When Richard Cobden visited this country the last 
time, he is reported to have said, in speaking of our 
“ » 
politics, “ What the Republican party lacks is pluck. 
That sagacious observer never made a trucr remark. 
When the history of this war is written, that will be 
a most profitable chapter which contrasts the striking 
characteristics of the two great parties which illustrate 
the conflict. Perhaps no key will be found so sure as 
this to unlock the mystery of the North’s ill-success 
in crushing the rebellion, spite of the immense physi- 
cal and pecuniary advantages preponderating in its 
favor. 
Aside from the points at issue between the Demo- 
cratic and Republican parties, (we speak of them in 
the past,) there was an inherent difference in their 
natures. The Democratic party, whose guidance was 
always intrusted to the South, and whose object was 
to gain by political means what the traitors-in-arms 
hope to gain by bollets—the perpetuation and spread 
of slavery—the 1 mocratic party walked with a 
firm tread that shook the continent. Never forgetting 
its hellish mission, unswerving in its course, never 
consenting to a compromise unless the profits of the 
bargain were all its own, audacious, defiant, it stands 
typified as the incarnation of relentless purpose. The 
sword of Nemesis was not quicker or surer than its 
punishment to the Democrat who murmured at its 
fiat. Wealth, talents, position, availed him nothing. 
If he dared to breathe an anti-slavery word, political 
influence forsook him, and the doors of office closed 
in his face. The Pope’s bull could not blast a heretic 
more effectively. 
Though Democracy was peremptory with its ene- 
mies, itever remembered and rewarded its friends. 
To be sure, it never refused to use men of any party 
whose servility rendered them pliant tools ; but when 
was it known to let them grasp the expected wages ? 
When their usefulness to slavery ceased, like Web- 
ster, they were cast contemptuously aside, to die bro- 
ken-hearted, with the remorse of Wolsey troubling 
their last hours—“ Had I served my God with half the 
zeal that I have served Oppression, he would not 
have given me over in my gray hairs.” 

Mankind like firmness and pluck. In spite of the 
wicked foundation upon which Democracy stood, 
there was something attractive in its mein. Unthink- 
ing men looked with such admiration upon its confi- 
dent front, which always wore the prestige of success, 
that they did not notice its fatal footing. 

The picture of the Republican party is different. 
Founded upon a partial justice, its purpose was a par- 
tial one. Compromise presided at its birth. Its orig- 
inators were men corvinced of the inherent sin of 
slavery, yet lacking the faith to nail their convictions 
to the mast-head. Expediency, not principle, was its 
motto. Mazy and circumlocutory has been its pro- 
gress. Year after year, its platform was lowered and 
its resolutions weakened to catch more voters. Its 
infirmity of purpose, and its search for candidates 
whom availability and not fidelity recommended, lost 
it the respect of earnest men. 

When it achieved a success, it squandered the fruits. 
Banks’s election as Speaker of the House is an illus- 
tration. The Republicans boasted that he gave the 
Democrats an equal, if not a better share of the Com- 
mittee appointments than he did his friends. Such 
blundering folly was not magnanimity, but weakness, 

and the Democrats, while gladly accepting the gifts, 
despised the giver. 

The main part of the Democratic party nominated 
Breckinridge, because of his tested fidelity to slavery. 
The Republicans set aside their tried leaders, ignored 
Sumner, Giddings, Hale, and Wade, and selected 
Abraham Lincoln, because of his negative qualifica- 
tions. He was neither anti-slavery nor pro-slavery, 
hot nor cold. 

No question that he fitly represented the entire 
party ; that he embodied in his single person its vir- 
tues and failings. But to conquera gigantic rebellion 
whose leaders and armies fight with intensest earnest- 
ness, there is wanting something more than Republican 
irresolution and paltering. 

Lincoln, by his nature and education, is no equal for 
a man like Davis. When war was inevitable, the lat- 
ter bent himself to his work with Democratic direct- 
ness and celerity. He appointed no Republican gen- 





by the rebels a concession of the justice of their abuse, 
justas Jeff. Davis holds the supersedare of General 
| Butler to be a justification of the rebel charges against 
| that officer, and ‘as an admission of his guilt.’ No 
| man of spirit but will rejoice that no such opportunity 
| for complacent boasting was given by the old Bay 
State. 

“ Apart from this peculiar occasional necessity for 
the selection, Mr. Sumner in himself combines so 
many noble and lofty qualities, that we know not 
where the State could have found a more worthy or a 
more accomplished representative.” 


_> 


Reconstrvuction or Binricat Tneorres; or, Bib- 


and Interpretation, and relieved from Traditionary 

Errors and Unwarrantable Hypotheses. By Let- 

CESTER AMBROSE SawYER, Translator of the 

Scriptures, &c. Boston: Walker, Wise & Co. 1862. 

In his Preface to this compact, able and learned 
work, Mr. Sawyer says :— 

‘“* The Bible, understood any way, furnishes many 
props and supports to piety and virtue, but performs 
its greatest services only when it is understood cor- 
rectly. Incorrect systems of biblical interpretation, 





ities, must give way to trath and reality ; and though 
something will be loat by the change, far more will be 
gained. We must not be afraid to improve our theol- 
ogies, and abandon any notion thatis wrong for the 
truth whose place it usurps. Only truth is ot God. 

The present work does not embrace particularly the 
whole field of biblical science. It commences with 
general principles and facts, and reconstructs the the- 
ories of the earlicr parts of the Bible, till the times of 
Samuel and David, embracing the Pentateuch, Joshua, 
and Judges. It contains retranslations of the earlier 
documents, and occasional extracts from later ones. 
The author has reconstructed the theories of the New 
Testament, which he proposes to publish as soon as 
may be, and by which he hopes to give new impulses 
and utilities to the study of that portion of the sacred 

Scriptures; but he deems the points embraced in the 
discussions of the present volume quite sufficient for 
a first lesson, and commends them to the carnest 
consideration of all Christians. The Science of Chris- 
tianity is the common property of Christendom, and 
its highest possible improvement the common interest 
of all human races.” 


} 


| 


The false theories which have so long and so gene- 
rally prevailed in Christendom, in regard to the di- 
vine sanctity and plenary inspiration of the Bible, have 
produced a harvest of besotted superstition on the one 
hand, and of sweeping skepticism on the other. It 
requires great moral courage, especially in a professed 
religious teacher lixe the Rev. Mr. Sawyer, to pub- 
licly combat these theories, and to bring the Bivie to 
the test of reason and historical verity like any other 
work. He has done it in the right spirit, in a schol- 
arly manner, and for the honor of true religion ; and 
for this he is deserving of the thanks of all who prize 
mental and spiritual enfranchisement, and believe in 
the continuous enlightenment of the human mind, 
whether pertaining to the dead past or the living 
present. We therefore heartily commend this trea- 
tise to every honest seeker for the truth. 

ing happen  MINR iaca lassie fii 

A Timety Sreecu. We have received, for gra- 
tuitous distribution, a generous supply of the impres- 
sive and excellent speech delivered by Gerrit Smita 
on “ The Country,” delivered at the Cooper Institute 
in New York, Dec. 21, 1862. It makes a tract of eight 
large and closely printed pages. At the close of the 
speech, Mr. Smith offered the following resolution, 
which was, with the exception of a solitary negative, 
adopted unanimously by the thousands who filled to 
its utmost capacity the spacious Hall :— 

“ Whereas, It is no less true of a nation than of an 
individual, that to be just is to be saved, and to be un- 

just is to be lost; and 

Whereas, Among all the greatest violations of jus- 
tice, slavery is pre-eminent ; 

Resvived, therefore, That whatever the things 
which need to be done by this nation in order to be 
saved, the penitent pulling away of slavery must not 


lical Science improved in its History, Chronology, | 


however sanctioned by time and ecclesiastical author- | 


erals to lead his armies, neither did he call the Border 
| Free State men to his councils. On the contrary, he 
made clean work—hung, imprisoned and exiled who- 
| ever dared say a word for the Union. 
What has Mr. Lincoln done to crush treason? Ap- 
| pointed men to control his armies whose loyalty was 
| not above suspicion—men whose hatred of Abolition- 
| ists exceeded their hatred of traitors; sought advi- 
|sers from States kept in the Union only by the com- 
| pulsion of Northern bayonets claiming loyalty, yet 
with hearts yearning for Richmond; allowed the 
| Tribune and the Evening Post to be virtually excluded 
| from the army, and Bennett’s treasonable Herald to 
| go everywhere ; tolerated traitors in every department 
|of government; counteracted every General who 
fought with anti-slavery energy and thoroughness— 
the only energy and purpose that can grapple success- 
| fully with the South; and, lastly, the Proclamation. 
With fidelity to the old Republican tactics, he compro- 
mises. He frees the slaves where our armies are un- 
j}able to penetrate, and keeps them in chains in the 
| States where their immediate freedom would be of 
incalculable benefit to our cause. 
| Itseems as though our day of probation is nearly 
| past. The sceptre which Mr. Lincoln would use when 
| he could, will soon be powerless. From New Jersey 
and New York, from Indiana, Ohio and Illinois, trea- 
son, reassured by a mistaken leniency, gathers head 
boldly. The whole horizon is threatening. Extreme 
measures and extreme men alone can save us. The 
apathy of the North is amazing, and people fear more 
the men whose faithful and uncompromising advocacy 
of freedom and justice have gained them the name 
of extremists, than they do the extremest traitors. 
Radical is the word, Mr. Lincoln! There is no es- 
cape from it. We gravitate to it daily. Butler must 
go back to New Orleans, Fremont and Phelps must 
lead your armies. It is time to drop Republican tem- 
porizing. “Canst thou draw out leviathan with 
a hook?” Give us Democratic vigor and pluck.— 
W. L. G., JR. 
a ae 


AN AGREEABLE ENTERTAINMENT. 


Dear Mr. Garrison,—To the record of the ever- 
memorable First of January just passed, it seems to 
me that, for completeness’ sake, at least brief men- 
tion should be made in the Liberator of that social 
occasion, New Year’s evening, in which you were 
one of the participants. So, without further preface, 
let me inform your readers, that, from the rapture of 
the concert at Music Hall, in the afternoon of the 
Great Day, the cars conveyed a goodly company to 
the elegant home of Mr. and Mrs. George L. Stearns, 
at Medford, Mass., there to witness the installation of 
Brackett’s marble bust of Jouxn Browy. Boston, 
Concord and Medford met together in the ample rooms 
in friendly intercourse and congratulation. Though 
the contents of the Proclamation were as yet unknown 
to those thus assembled, the fact that the expected 
word was being spoken gave lightness to every heart. 
After a proper interval for communion of spirit, 
and for a taste of the enjoyment afforded by the works 
of art and adornment with which the parlors abound- 
ed, it was announced that the bust of him of Har- 
per’s Ferry would be uncovered by the hand of Wen- 
dell Phillips. What could have been fitter? Not 
even the fit words of the orator, as he recalled the 
sacrifice which had made Virginia free that day—the 
gallows at Charlestown and the honored grave at 
North Elba, beside which he alone of those present 
could say he had stood. The product of the past three 
years was John Brown’s: his hand was swaying the 
President's, and was signing the decree of emancipa- 
tion. “Tunveil,” said Mr. Phillips, “ the face of him 
who in this house never needed concealment, but was 
ever the most welcome of guests.” The action fol- 








ulate to more vigorous and consistent action. 


be left undone. 


} vealed to all. 


$< 


ET 


I need not attempt to critio; 
, 2 Tiicise y) 
public is already familiar With, at kk a 


: ¢ ’ ASt jp ; 
which, (if we may believe Thorwaldsey jist me 
P 48 bat duce 
while marble is the resurrection, Ut death 


Following this ceremony was ete 
Ralph Waldo Emerson of the beayt; Petition 
. utiful Poem , 
all ears could not catch in Music Hall. My p 
renewed the applause given to the foregoin : Alling 
ing for their modest author some apt tn Y Mey 
| Frank B. Sanborn, of Concord. And, a ‘i " Mn 
| Julia Ward Howe recited in an leeeenie . 
her poem to the Flag. Not till near midnight ae 
company disperse, among whom it cannot be} 2 
to add to those already mentioned the na — 
; Bronson Alcott, Samuel Longfellow, Hop. MF ¢ ‘ 
, way, &c. The gathering and the occasion “ 
| thy of the generous host and hostess, een 
| indeed, this ceremony to link their names wish». 
‘ cause of the slave, but who lent to that day shine 
are proud to style an epoch a further lustre Ba 
additional cause of remembrance. ae 
Boston, Jan. 20, 1863. 
DB We are much obliged to our corresy 
' furnishing us with this sketch of a most Agreeal; . 
jtertainment, a record of which we intended 
earlier date.—[Fd. Lib. 
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ABOUT MR. CONWAY'S sLayzy 


It has been said by Wendell Pj 
| Hall in Boston is the compensation, here. for the » 
of a daily press corresponding in moral and int 
| tual eminence to the Tribune, the Evening Pow .. 
| the Independent, in New York. The Music Hal ss 
| this position through its occupancy, on Sunday 
j the 28th Congregational Society of Boston, - 
Fraternity ” (an Association within this Socjer 
| also done great service to Boston by it 
| courses of lectures, the fifth series of wl 
| closed; and it has just done another 
| giving an opportunity to the people 
| hear Mr. Conway’s account of the escape of his 4 
ther’s slaves from the house of bondage to th: lan 
| freedom. 

This statement was made to an immens andiens 
in the Tremont Temple, on Sunday evening 
Mr. Phillips introduced the speaker as a speci 


| 


lips that the y 


ah 


$ admirg} 
Lich has late 
BO0d deed by 


Of this city » 


Imen of 
that rare genus, the very existence of which has js 
doubted, the loyal Virginian. He was perfectly 
petent to speak of all matters connected with ¢! 


1 slaver 
having been born and educated under its inlory 
and having lived until his twentieth year in the ’ 
sured conviction of its propriety and eXpediency 
Moreover, the scene of the events to be desripl 
would have especial interest at this time, since 4 : 
occurred in the immediate vicinity of Frederickshyp 
Virginia, with whose strects Mr. Conway was ‘ 
miliar as his present audience were with those 
Boston. 

Mr. Conway, on coming forward, was warmly ». 
plauded. He said that, up to his twentieth bir 
day, he was a strong pro-slavery man, and jp 
tensely hostile to the Yankees, although he had ; 
extensive knowledge of them. His father, wh 
Methodist Church was divided, was the oy Wy mania 
his neighborhood who adhered to the Northern wing 
j and assisted in sustaining it. He alluded to a prow 
very essay he had written when nineteen years 
| and said that his father rebuked him, and was gr 
to*find that he took such an active part in | 
the peculiar institution. 
| added, burned itself out in a few years after; a 
| when he was in Cambridge, at the time of the Buns 
| riotin Boston, he refused to take any part with th 
Southern students there in entertaining his capton 
| and for this he was waited upon by a number of 
| zens when he returned to Fredericksburg, and one 
ed to leave the town. 

He spoke af considerable length upon the strong 
desire of the slaves to become free, and, by incidenis 
which he related, showed that they are capal 
taking care of themselves. Those who wer 
table in bondage, he said, eagerly long for liberty 
and appeared to glory in the idea of dying fre 
alluding to Gen. McDowell, hie said he believed bi 
to be an honest and loyal man, even if he was nots 
wise general. In speaking of the number of negrou 
that had come within our lines and been returnedt 
slavery, he was of opinion that every one of them wa 
a curse sent out by the United States that wor 
The love of General Fr 
among the negroes of the South he represented as 
tense ; and in speaking of his alleged extravagance 
| the West, he said he was satisfied he had paid 
| and three quarters for things that he might poss 

have bought for a cent and a half by waiting 
| for them. 











His slavery enthusiasm 


| come home to roost. 








A great portion of the lecture was given up 4 
| interesting account of the speaker's meeting th 
| traband slaves of his father in Georgetow! 


| difficulty 





he experienced in Baltimore and 


| places in bringing them farther North. He allud 
| the President’s proclamation, and said the new y@ 
| had opened auspiciously on the prospects of the tir 


| millions of slaves. ‘The exemptions in the pr 
tion he thought would be removed, for the d 
itself reads that they are only applied “ for the pr 

| ent.” 

| lition of slavery, were very eloquent, and were 8 

| ly applauded by the audience. 

| Those “ Spiritualists ” 


His concluding remarks, favoring the tota 


who may hear this lects 
| will probably regard one very remarkable inc! 
it as corroborating their peculiar views. Ifthe 
reason to believe that departed spirits work f'! 
| liberation and welfare of the slaves, they shi 

| tainly add their own efforts and influence to te #™ 

jend while they remain in this world. 

| I hope that in every place to which the Liberator 

| its readers may be stimulated to request, an¢ ! 

| immediate arrangement for, the delivery of t's" . 


" , che 
| admirable lecture among their own townsmen. * 


fr 


village, and above all every city in New I 
should hear it; especially since the eloquen! 
| gives, at its close, his view of our own duties, ® 
| present hour, towards the slaves, the slaveholi 
| the government. 
the Commonwealth Office, 22 Bromfield stre¢ 
At the conclusion of the address, Mr. P! ‘ 
response to a very general call, made @ brief #f ‘ 
deepening the impression already created by 


ane akel 


we ae 
7 . s addres 

Mr. Conway may be ade 

t, Bost 


re 


esting narrative and earnest appeals of Mr Cons 


| Cc. K. W. 
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Tue Contrrapanns. A letter just receive’ 
an officer of the 4th Mass. Vol., now on board 
| the transports near Fortress Monroe, sp aks a8 





Lh 


| of the colored refugees in that region :— 
| + the F rts 


| __“ There are about 700 contrabands 4 
| 2200 more at Hampton. I was surprised 
'so much cleaner and better dressed, y" 
| than I had anticipated. Quite a number offer’ 

| selves as servants to me. When we were MAN 
| past the Fort, on our way back to the ship, sae f ‘ 
| hot and dry ; and one of the contrabands, see" 
| brought us water, and steadily refused pay fer 
five and ten cents postage currency were © at 
all sides. I thought to myself how many of t 

| was then showing such kindness to would ee ke 
| the same for him ina like situation. | rather 
their appearance, on the whole.” 


a¥ 


i 


| —_ t 
Tue Free Sovrn. The first numb r of this ai 
| published at Beaufort, S. C., by Messrs . , si 

| ney, J. M. Latta and H. Reed, has made 18°" 
jance. It is a sheet of very respectable #Pl" “A if 


It contains 4° 
a 


and has the true ring of freedom. : 
teresting account of the celebration of eman em 
at Beaufort, on New Year's day. The sete as 
proclamation was read by Rev. W. Hl Brisban us re 
were presented to Col. Higginson, commanane 
negro regiment, by Rev. M. French, in behal! “ re 
Cheever’s church; original odes were sung, a0 " 
propriate speeches made by Col. Higginso” rm ¢ 
ton, Judge Stickney, and Mrs. Frances D. Gage 

The Free South is published at $3 per aneum’ 
cents a number. It deserves to find patronage’ it 
ery free State. “ Let there be light’ 
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», or five 





lowed, and the massive head of pure marble stood re- 


jn all the © 
regions of the South! 
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“Jap PRESIDENT'S PROCLAMATION, 


stended to promote emancipation, or was it 
nt emancipation? My friends with 
iversed from time to time will bear 


Was it 


tq preve 
spp ded tO F 


») 1 have cot 

ey that when, in September, we were told of 
iness Ul , 

me ¥r" ald be done, if it could not be avoided, a hun- 
, would be ¢ , 

ghat 9 


rove from that time, I said the intention was, not 
shad mancipation, but to prevent it. This I 
en 


eroamote 


ad > en think and to say, up to the appearance 





was force January issue. My friends will alo 
cg aeiual that all this while I as often told 
: * at give me exceeding joy to find myself 
v ken. ‘It was no pleasure to me to entertain un- 


Ge ows of the case. The convictions were 
; wr) oy the first of January came, and with 
pag proclamation, I tried to make myself 
te boon mistaken. But the more I have 
vee [have failed thus to think. Now for 


n for all or any considerable part of what 

ty be said here, may involve the 
‘oom whether or not there has at any 
any good reason for thinking the Adminis- 
. i hit mancipation or desired it—whether 
lence is not all to the contrary—whether 
tic _ the strategy, from first to last, has 
serve and perpetuate slavery for the 





vidence then. And I commence, negative- 
, what sentence, word, or syllable, from 





during its whole course—what 


ministration, 
’ oat wn throughout its entire career—has sa- 
sympathy for humanity or regard for right- 
— eoept one word of doubtful import in its 

7 ith its antecedents, in this January proc- 


When has there been any plea for equity ? 
wacy of justice? What solitary de- 
Search through all the speeches. 


ny a ly 
fae the right 7? 
addresses, messages, proclamations, or- 

; pronunciations. Right or wrong, equitous | 
s, just or unjust, the design and aim have 
things as they were; at every expense 
: beings and all other interests, to perpetuate 


hands of usurpers; to strengthen the 


heen to Lave 


power in th 
euarantees of a barbarous and barba- 


g institation, the bree der of cut-throats, the edu- 


¢ assassins, the parent and propagator of anar- | 


nai 


1 misrule 
\ ‘ now affirmatively. While the President elect 
vetat his home in [linois, before starting on his 
ified and put in place for his public du- 
fered it to be sounded in advance, that sla- 






ud nothing to fear, but everything to hope, from 

bis administration; that there was nothing in reality 
led by this Republican movement, so styling 

f more than to assert its right to make so much 
deceive the } 


how and pretension as would 


: . . ! 
and secure to the party the benefit of serving | 





yapartof the time. ‘The assertion was, of the 


make Republicanism mean, if possible, more 





Demvueracy had meant in the same direction. It 
wis to perpetuate a Union whose paramount virtue | 


i 

4 

sedly was to guarantee slavery, and thus benefit } 
. } 





sovereigns South, and serviles North. After this 
sounding forth came a shadowing forth more porten- 
tous. Wm. H. Seward, who was to be, and has been, 
t aler in the Administration, while yet in the | 
§ proposed to that body and carried throagh a | 


’ . . : . | 
neasure for altering the Constitution in favor of sla- | 
' ind making that retrograde movement into bar- | 
I iwalterable’’; and then, with the help of 


Thomas Corwin, it was carried through the House— 


juisite majority in both bodies being made out | 








y the balance of power held and exercised by 
savery in its property votes organically provided, 


hus doing its own work for its own perpetuation in 


power, by the exercise of its own illegitimate constitu- | 


guarantees ;—and Abraham Lincoln “ turned 


from his purpose,’ on his own confession for it, | 

his Inaugural Address, to give his sanction to this 
measure propounded to him by his Premier and leader 
apparent ; and to his dictator’s term, “ unalterable,’’ he 
ulded “irrevocable,” in his zeal to do and not be out- 
Fur- 


jore, this same Republican Congress, to give 


in giving additional guarantees to slavery. 


ry a greater and further guarantee, tore up the | 
ican platform laid down at Chicago, and utterly | 

1 its distinguishing plank, praying slavery to 
pacified, and walk over all the public domain at its 
[If it be said that this has since been re- | 
voked, the response is, wait and see whether it does | 


year appear to be the determination of the ruling 
on todo its utmost for bringing back a | 





f things that shall secure re-revocation.] 


But I must study brevity in the remainder of my | 


ntion "—that he “would execute the fugitive 
tuse of the Constitution with more fidelity than | 


uthern man they could possibly find ” 


lest the great amount of it require too much 
| 
' 
axe Into consideration, then, President Lincoln’s | 
ge to the delegation from that infamous “ Peace | 
| 


ys 


; and his | 
to them that he had “said nothing against | 
f the South’; likewise the promise 
of incoming Premier Seward to the 
ition from the 





same infamous ‘ Peace 
tion,” saying to them—* Let me once have the 

| power firmly in my hands, and if I don’t set- 
itter to the entire satisfaction of the South | 

sixty days, I will give you my head for a foot- | 
I! he has failed to fulfil his promise in the | 
fied, it is still plain that he has had the | 


‘ie reins of power as firmly in his hands | 


and has done what he could, as chief be- | 
u dud arch traitor. 
mitiation”” of President Lincoln’s perform- | 


his pledg 






e to use his Executive power for 
= ugitive slaves to his sovereigns, made no- | 
ominent show of commencement, so far | 
‘¥ remember, in the acts of his subordinate, B. 
And afterward, at New Orleans, though ! 
, = ” did some things to make himself obnox- ‘ 
conspirators, still his army helped the ; 
¥ Orleans police to butcher back into bond-; 
INEZ Victims; thus helping the slavehulders 
— Victims that it is better for them to stay 
‘ey are, than to hazard attempts to put them- 
: rar mtrol of oppressors of other preten- ' 
“ese monstrous and atrocious acts and | 
ig i which Northern traitors have 
~ “*H toyauists in subjection to the conspira- | 
+ he on during this long, long year and a 
. sovernmental treason and murder, it is not ne- } 


iN 
the fle 


hy 


tk 
€ 


* to turn attention to in any considerable | 


ilars 





h »? 
© here with an act of another phase— 
ing of Fremont and Hunter. 


There are 
Us the people were not ready for such | 


35 as Frem rv} 





it was inaugurating. These were | 
Fore s.. BS tendered by the Administration ; nor | 
“Y the reasons in fact. 
‘at Was not 


It was the Adwminis- | 
ready, and is not yet ready. The | 
ion, by its own acts of disloyalty to hu- 
‘'sement, has been since doing its utmost 
“Pare [if it be allowable to add a word to Eng- 
> for these righteous proceedings. In 
risis affecting the masses, there is a 





Ne Susceptible of being swayed hither or thither 
ion At the time Fremont moved, the people } 
‘ Teady for following him. This was | 
a by the expressions of the press gene- | 
a “in the North—including the West as 
feta ee Even the New York Herald, that 
se tres ‘nipulator at the popular pulse, for that time 

Ot in its estimate of official corruption | 
eS ton—so much more deeply than it had | 
ilies «, “1 were Seward & Co. sunk in their ser- 

* © Southern sovereignty—and the Herald itself 


ted 





tw 





10 


‘that ‘8 tavor of Fremont’s measures. Tell us | 
bat the nec 
the ‘e people were then unready. The people | 
*” Nort « . = 
wai.) th and the slaves in the South have been | 


“ss and less ready, from that hour to this, by a} 


ous = . ara ‘ 
evice of Administration, prostituting itself to the | 
™ Savery. 








T Q th ig ° Tee 
“8 end, this mal-administration has augmented | 


| the army and the navy to twice the dimensions that 


would have been necessary, if its paramount purpose 
had not been the preservation of slavery. Less than 
one half the blood and treasure that have been squan- 
dered for the preservation of the destroyer would have 
secured the destroyer’s destruction, if Fremont had 
been sustained. It was for the preservation of slavery 
he was not sustained. 

Then again, it was for the preservation of slavery 
we had the last March Extra Message—words and 
wind about “ initiating gradual emancipation and col- 
onization.” The manifest object and indisputable 


effect of that treasonable movement was to circumvent | 


and subvert the just and righteous measures brought 
before Congress by Sumner and Ashley. And those 
just and righteous measures were thus circumvented 
and subverted. 

Come we now to the confiscation-emancipation act— 
an act modified for the salvation of slavery, by the 
unparalleled process of a veto in advance held over 
the heads of the national legislators. This high 
handed usurpation and foul iniquity was not enough. 
When this modification of legislation in behalf of 
tyranny was effected, by the Executive acting illegit- 


imately, the next step in bad faith was to call in the | 


author of that notorious and most iniquitous Order 
No. 3, to defeat this act of Congress bearing the sig- 
nature of this treacherous Executive; and Halleck 
came, and for the time defeated it. 

This brought out Horace Greeley’s Letter. In 
that, the Executive so recognized not only the hand 
of his maker, [for Horace Greeley made Abraham Lin- 
coln President,] but also “the voice of twenty mil- 
requiring him to show himself loyal, in exe- 
cuting their expressed will, he did not dare to let it 
Hence we. finally obtained a published 
promise of something indefinite to be done, if it could 
not be avoided, a hundred and fifty days after the peo- 
ple had decreed, through their representatives, some- 
thing to be done definitely and immediately. It was 
the known and sworn duty of the Executive, as the 
loyal servant of the sovereign people, to put their 
act in force in July, immediately after setting to it 
his own signature. 


” 


lions, 


go unheeded. 


duty has been made by himself, by signing the decree | 
. Ss i 


and making mock pretension toward enforcing it 

The right to put it off fifty days, and then to put it off 
a hundred days longer, is the right to put it off indefi- 
nitely. The right to set bounds to its application, re- 
lieving a part of the conspirators, is a right to set 
other bounds, relieving more of them—relieving the 
whole of them. The assumption is that of a usurper 
and dictator. The usurpation and dictation are in 
behalf of slavery, placing the heel of tyranny on the 
necks of the people. 

Nothing can be more evident than that the putting 
off of the proclamation at the pleasure of the Presi- 
dent was for the preservation of slavery—was to 
give the conspirators time and opportunity for accept- 
ing the bribes and making use of the advantages prof- 


fered them for the preservation of their institution— | 


or for putting themselves in position to obtain from 


the North most humiliating and shameful concessions, | 


amounting to the prostration of our base serviles at 
the feet of their Southern sovereigns. And all this 


was not enough. It was not enough to wait fifty 


days, and then grant a hundred days, and finally act | 


the Dictators’s own pleasure in proffering terms not 
provided for nor contemplated in the law which it was 


the duty of the Executive to make immediately ope- | 


rative—he now departs further and still farther from 
his duty, omitting materially, in the January perform- 
ance, what was included in the too limited, the crim- 
inally delinquent September promise. In Septem- 
ber he promised: ‘‘ That on the first day of January, 
in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred 
and sixty-three, all persons held as slaves within any 
State or designated part of a State, the people whereof 
shall tnEn be in rebellion against the United States, shall 
be then, henceforth and forever, free.’ So far is he from 
fulfilling this promise, he exempts all those numerous 


conspirators, holding hundreds of thousands of slaves | 
in the immediate reach of the United States armies, | 


and applies his pretension of proclaiming freedom only 
to those farthest from reach. 

Really, it looks too much like sympathy and co- 
operation with the treasonable Northern sympathizers 
who pronounce the proclamation to be only a “ paper 
proclamation,” a “ paper war measure,” &c. These 
Northern sympathizers with Southern conspirators 


are at the same time sanctioners of Seward, knowing | 


that Seward is at the bottom of these delay measures— 


these murderous delay measures—for wasting and | 


worrying out the North, and dragging it down into 


deeper degradation, and more shameful subserviency | 
Among these sly sustainers of Seward | 


to the South. 
and slavery, a prominent one begins by pointing it out 
to be 

“ A particular feature of the proclamation deserving 
of remark, that the President rests the measure on 
purely military, grounds, with a distinctness that did 
not appear in the September proclamation.” 

He goes on by saying that 

“The most important question that can arise relative 
to this proclamation respects its legal effect. Immedi- 
ate practical effect it has none; the slaves remaining 
in precisely the same condition as before. They still 
live on the plantations ; tenant their accustomed hov- 
els; obey the command of their master or overseer, 
eating the food he furnishes and doing the work he 
requires, precisely as though Mr. Lincoln had not de- 
clared them free. Their freedom, then, it is clear, is 
only a dormant freedom; if free at all, they are not 
actually, but only legally, free. 


convey the fee simple of a piece of property to which 
there is an adverse claimant being in actual posses- 
sion.” 

He comes out thus :— 

“Tf the rebellion is subdued, the proclamation mere- 
ly gives a colorable ground for suits for freedom be- 
fore the tribunals of the country. Its whole efficiency 
must finally depend on whether it is sustained by the 
courts. That the courts of the slave States, in which 
the suits must originally be brought, will not sustain 
it, admits of no doubt whatever. 
Court of the United States, to which such suits may 
be finally carried for final adjudication, will declare 
the proclamation void, is also morally certain. Jt is 
clearly unconstitutional, and wholly void, unless sustained | 
asa wur measure. A war measure it clearly is not, inas- 
much as the previous success of the war is the only thing | 
that can give it validity.” 

And is this all that has been intended? Has this | 
sympathy with Seward and slavery here disclosed the 
secret ofa shrewd strategy for defeating what has been | 
put forth to be looked upon by the seekers of right 
and righteousness as the thing intended and seught? 
Have all the friends of freedom and enfranchisement | 
been thus mocked by measures instituted by the “‘ be- 
trayer and murderer,” who compasses his ends by 
making himself “ misunderstood ”’ ? 

Indeed, it has too much the appearance of a simple 
* T told you so,” for the purpose of justifying replies to 
the delegations from Chester County and from Chica- | 
go—in which replies it was protested that a procla- | 
mation would be a lifeless letter, like the Constitu- | 
tion. As if it had not always been the business of | 
the Constitution to keep the slaves in bondage! And | 
as if, in pursuance of the law of Congress and the will 
of the people, in the hands of an Executive acting in 
good faith and earnestness, it should not be the busi- 
ness of the proclamation—pertaining to conspirators | 
who have trod the Constitution under their feet—to | 
set the slaves free, and help them to maintain their | 
freedom ! ORSON S. MURRAY. | 

P.S. After putting in the post-office, for the Libe- | 
rator, yesterday, my expression on the President’s | 
Proclamation, including an allusion to Gen. Butler, 

the Cincinnati Daily Gazette brought me a report of | 
Gen. Butler’s statement to the New York Committee, | 
of his experience and convictions in his contact with 
slavery at New Orleans. Ali the friends of bumani- | 
ty must rejoice at the General’s conversion, and wish | 
that, if it be necessary to their conversion, all other | 
“hunker Democrats” could at once have the benefit | 
of like observation and experience—and all hunker | 
Republicans, of the Weed and Seward sort, too. And | 
if these remain more “ incorrigible”’ than those, let | 
the “roofs of the houses be taken off, and the full ex- | 
tent of the corruption exposed.” 
The General said—‘“ No right-minded man could | 


The confession that this was his | 


If the proclamation | 
is of any legal force, it is like a deed purporting to | 


That the Supreme | 











‘be sent to New Orleans without returning an uncon- 
| ditional anti-slavery man, though the roofs of the 
houses were not taken off, and the full extent of the 
corruption exposed.’”’ Furthermore : ‘When he saw 
the utter demoralization of the people, resulting from 
slavery, it struck him that it was an institution that 
should be thrust out of the Union.” Some of us 
arrived at like conclusions more than thirty years 
}ago—and for the same substantial reasons. Thank 
| Gen. Butler for coming to our relief, and volunteer- 
ling to share with us the odium of “ fanaticism.” 
| Thank him more in behalf of the enslaved millions. 

I have never myself been at New Orleans, nor five 
| miles into a Slave State. It was quite sufficient for 
'me to read Stroud’s Digest of the Slave Laws to be 
| convinced of the necessary existence of ‘‘ demoraliza- 
| tion,” “ corruptions,” crimes and abominations, such 
| as “eye hath not seen nor ear heard,” outside of what 
| passes between the monsters of that institution and 
i their victims. Often I have been asked by the blinded 
‘dupes of politicians and pricsts, if I had been at the 
| South and seen slavery. My answer being no, I was 
universally told that it must be impossible, then, that I 
could be a proper judge in the matter. As if those 
| who visit the South, and see what it is for the interest 





‘of slaveholders to show them, and depend on this for 
| making up their judgment, have any proper reasons 
| to render for the faith that is in them, comparable to 
| the reasons of those who stay at home, and read and 
reason ! 0.8. M. 

| Foster’s Crossings, Warren Co., Ohio, Jan. 12. 
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LETTER FROM REV. DANIEL FOSTER. 


Camp or tue 3838p Mass. Vou., NEAR Frep- } 
ERICKSBURG, Va., Jan. 16, 1863. 

| Dear Garrison—Under a profound feeling of dis- 
couragement, I have refrained from writing to the 
Liberator since the battle of Fredericksburg. I cannot 
| bear the thought of the dismemberment and ruin of 
the precious Fatherland. I see such a glorious vision 
, in the future for my country, if this hour can only be 
| filled up with the fruits of that national repentance 
which is unto life, that my sorrow amounts to agony 

when I see the precious moments of our probation 
| wasted. I thank God for the President’s Proclama- 
tion of Emancipation. I trust and hope that the New 
| Year is the commencement of a truly democratic rule 
| for our country ; that, henceforth, the manhood of the 
‘colored man is to be recognized, and the rule and 


j 


| prejudice of slavery to pass away. 
| of January, 1863, will be to our Republic, henceforth, 
|a day even more sacred than the Fourth of July, 1776. 
| Yet this hope is tempered with much fear. Surely, 
j}in this emergency, the President should surround 
| himself with advisers in his cabinet, who are imbued 
with the spirit of this grand Revolution. It is treason 
| to Humanity to keep in the cabinet, now, the trimming, 
| heartless, unbelieving politician who has all along op- 
| posed the exercise of the War Power for the over- 
throw of slavery, and sought to patch up anew com- 
promise by which the Union might be restored, with- 
out destroying the cause of this monstrous rebellion. 
As the result of still keeping such men at the head 
| of affairs in Washington, our movements continue 
| fragmentary, and our immense resources are still so 


| 


applied as to be virtually wasted. 

| ‘The battle of Fredericksburg was lost, and we suf- 
| fered a terrible defeat, because Incompetency or Trea- 
son at Washington failed to furnish the bridges at the 
| right time. Again, it is evident to all who have read 
the testimony before the Investigating Committee, 
| that, had the veteran Hooker been the Commander- 
| in-Chief, the heights of Fredericksburg would have 
been in our hands with a small loss of life, without 
| waiting for the pontoons. Since that battle, more 
than a month of inaction on our side has passed. The 
| rebel army has been shipped to Tennessee—a good 
| portion of it, at least—to fight against Rosecrans at 
| Murfreesborv’, and Sherman at Vicksburg. Nothing 
but the wonderful generalship of Buell’s succeesor, 
and the indomitable courage of the men composing his 
army, saved it from a worse disaster at Marfreesboro’ 
/than that at Fredericksburg. And I believe that 
| the same generalship would have driven the rebels 
from their entrenchments at Fredericksburg. 

| It is useless to attempt to disguise the fact, that 
there is, through the country and the army, a feeling 
of profound distrust in the ability of our leaders to 
Here is this army 


| meet the demands of this crisis. 
left, without any pay for months of weary waiting. 
The men feel this neglect most sensibly. There is 
wrong somewhere in leaving these brave and faithful 
men to suffer so for the want of their just dues. 

In the mean time, our home enemies are hard at 
work to create disaffection in the army. «in Associa- 
| tion in New York city floods the army with the New 
| York Herald. The end and aim of that paper is to 
| destroy the Administration, and save slavery. The 
men must and will read the J/erald, if they can get no 
|other paper. I wish the friends of freedom would see 
| to it that papers and pamphlets of the right sort are 
| sent to the soldiers. I will gladly distribute all that 
|may be sent tome. Let Abolitionists redouble their 

diligence and sacrifice, and they may save the coun- 
| try. DANIEL FOSTER. 
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THE CAUSE OF THE OPPRESSED. 


Extract from a private letter received from a great- 
ly humane and noble woman in the State of New York: 
“The days have been so full of terrible events and 
terrible suspense that I could not write. Iwait. The 
| pause before an event like the coming Emancipation 
|is awfully sublime. Some may mock, some may be 
| indifferent, but the birth of a people, an egress from 
slavery and ignominy into freedom and the rights of 
| humanity, makes the proudest heart, if susceptible to 
| any sense of justice, humble and awe-stricken before 
| God. 
I have the old wish to teach the colored people. It 
| intensifies, rather than weakens; and if you know or 
‘hear of any means by which I can be useful in that 
direction, will you give me every information? If I 
had means to go independently, I should go to Port 
Royal without delay, but I have not, and therefore 


| must go under the auspices of some organization, or 


wait for future opportanity nearer home. I believe it 
is my work. It is sometimes a duty to wait, and 
waiting performs more than work. I try to wait pa- 
tiently. If the Emancipation proclamation has an 


immediate effect on the war, if the bonds of the slave 


are loosened at once, there must be a violent revolu- 
tion in the South; the master must escape ; he cannot 
live there unless he acquiesces in the new conditions. 
But if the process is slow, and the master is still a 


| rebel and a soldier, we shall have to endure this ma- 


terial warfare with such patience as we can, and when 
it is found that killing men with bullets does not 
solve the problem, excepting through despair and na- 
tional humiliation, then Northern brains will take up 
the work. They will carry the school, the axe, the 
mill, and all humanizing industries, down into that 
land of darkness; and may the blessed Christ go with 
them, in his meek love and wisdom! A fervor of 
hope giows in me when I think what may be done in 
that beautiful, long-desecrated land. O, if the North 
were pure enough for this work of redemption and 
renovation, what an opportunity for all the forces of 
religion, morality, intellect, invention, art and poetry ; 
the destructien of despotism and of caste, and the in- 
troduction of the principles of free government!” 
> 
2@™ The Trisuxe Atmayac, a most useful work 
for the Counting Room or Library, has been received, 
containing besides the Astronomical calculations, 
which are entirely reliable, the U. S. Government, 
Envoys, Ministers and Commissioners to Foreign 
Courts, U. S. Senate and House politically classified, 
38th Congress as far as chosen, classified, Rebel Gov- 
ernment, Senate and House, Statistics from census of 
1860, the U. S. Army Regular and Volunteer, and 
much other information of the most useful character. 
Price single copies 13 cents, 11 copies for $1. Address 
“ Publishers of Tribune,” New York. For sale by 
A. Williams & Co., 100 Washington Street, Boston. 


I hope the First 





Wasurneton, (D. C.) Jan. 13, 1863. 

A scene occurred in the House on Thursday last 
not unlike the one in which Patrick Henry distin- 
guished himself in the Virginia House of Barzesses, 
just previous to the Revolutionary war. Thaddeus 
Stevens, acknowledged to be the ablest man in the 
House, was discussing the loyalty of the Border States 
and the Democratic party of the present time, when, 
4s near as it can be described in words, something like 
the following colloquy transpired :— 


Mr. Stevens. I ask the House and the public at 

large, what professions made by the gentlemen from 
Kentucky are worth when their votes are all given to 
embarrass and clog the measures of the Administra- 
tion, and which are now necessary to carry on the 
government? Why, sir, such loyalty is worth little 
more than rank secession and treason. 
_ Mr. Kernican, (Dem. of N. Y.) rising excitedly and 
interrupting. I call the gentleman to order, and I 
think those belonging to the gentleman’s party are 
the rankest secessionists in the country! (Laughter 
and calls to order.) Yes, sir; I say that the only peo- 
ple of this country who adhere to the Constitution and 
the Union are the Democratic party! (Cries of Order! 
Order!) Treason, Secession are there, (pointing to the 
Republican side of the House.) [Cries of Order! 
Order! Sergeant-at-Arms and many members rise. | 

Mr. Kerrigan—(continuing amid muchconfusion)— 
I call the gentleman from Pennsylvania to order. 

Mr. Brake, (Republican.) I call you to order. 

Mr. Kerrigan. I call you to order. Treason and 
Secession are on that side of the House! (pointing to 
the Republican side.) [Loud cries of Order! Order! 
Sergeant-at-arms! and the Speaker’s maliet is applied 
vigorously. ] 

Mr. Noett, (Union, of Mo.) I call upon the Chair 
to send for the Sergeant-atarms to preserve order. 

Kerrigan having subsided, order was finally restored, 
sand Mr. Stevens resumed his speech, bearing down 
‘harder than before on the Democratic tories, and 
‘ those who would compromise with traitors,—feeling, 
‘evidently, like Patrick Henry, if that were treason, 
they could make the most of it. Kerrigan went to 
the back part of the hall, and laid down on a sofa, his 
efforts to vindicate the Democratic party having nat- 
urally produced considerable mental excitement. Like 
a robber trying to divert attention from himself, he 
had cried “ Thief! thief!”’ when he was the real 
criminal. This fellow Kerrigan was formerly Colon- 
el of a regiment, but being court-martialed for trea- 
sonable correspondence with the enemy, he left the 
army and took his seat in Congress. He is an inti- 
mate acquaintance with Ben Wood and Vallandig- 





ham, and a fine specimen of the New York Democ- | 


racy. 

- - 
THE EMANCIPATION PROCLAMATION IN 
' VIRGINIA. 


General Milroy, under date of Winchester, January 
5th, has issued the following notice in announcing his 
| intention to enforce the President’s emancipation pro- 
' clamation in Frederick County, Va. :— 

Whereas, the President of the United States did, 
| on the first day of the present month, issue his procla- 
| mation declaring “that all persons held as slaves in 
| certain designated States and parts of States are, and 
| henceforth shall be free,” and that the Executive gov- 
| ernment of the United States, including the military 
and naval authorities thereof, would recognize and 
maintain the freedom of said persons. And whereas, 
the County of Frederick is included in the territory 
designated by the proclamation of the President in 
which the slaves shall become free, I therefore hereby 
notify the citizens of the city of Winchester, and of 


to maintain and enforce the same. 
I expect all citizens to yield a ready compliance 
with the proclamation of the Chief Executive, and I 


forcement, that upon manifesting sach disposition by 
acts, they will be rega#ded as rebels in arms against 
| the lawful authority of the Federal government, and 
| dealt with accordingly. 


ly betake themselves to useful occupations. 

The officers of this command are admonished and 
ordered to act in acvordance with said proclamation, 
and to yield their ready co-operation in 3ts enforce- 
ment. R. H. MILROY, 

Brigadier General Commanding. 
RT ie Ls BF Le ae = 

Evection or U. S. Senator. 
lew was, on Tuesday last, elected a Senator of the 
United States by our State Legislature, for the term 
of six years from the 4th of March next, by a major- 
ity of two votes over Gen. Simon Cameron. 
the election was pending, Harrisburg was crowded 
with armed ruffians from the purlieus of Philadelphia, 


Legislature. Mr. Buckalew is well known as one of 





ty. He occupied, at one time, a seat in the Senate of 


| our State, was appointed by Mr. Buchanan Minister | 


|} to Ecuador, and although but forty years of age, has 
| managed to keep himself in office nearly ever since 


| he reached his majority. Bold, unscrupulous, crafty, | 


}cunning, and without heart, he is just the man fitted 
| to enjoy the honors of the party which recognizes him 
| for a leader.—Chester (Pa.) Republican, Jan. 16th, 

-_ : 

Tue AxrapamMa. Intelligence has been received of 
| the destruction of another Boston vessel by the rebel 
| privateer Alabama. ‘The schooner Union, from Bal- 
| timore, arrived at Port Maria, Jamaica, Dee. 8, having 





Parker Cook, of and from Boston for Aux Cayes, cap- 
; tured and burnt on the 80th of November, in Mona 
| Passage, by the Alabama. The Alabama also captur- 
Led the Union, but her cargo being owned by British 
subjects, she was allowed to proceed, after taking on 


and 





1500 for the vessel. Capt. F. crew were on 


ltime, she was on the 
steamers. 
nies : 
3@" Numerous contrabands (says a letter from 
Baton Rouge of Dec. 25) come within our lines daily, 
and are set at work on the fortifications or removing 
stores. ‘They seem to work cheerfully, though awk- 
wardly, and delight in the prospect of freedom. 
have all heard of the President’s proclamation, and 
have confidence that he will carry it out to the fullest 
extent. A majority come from the direction of Port 
Hudson, and some express a desire to act as guides in 
case we make an expedition against that place. 
merous rebels have been arrested, some on informa- 
tion furnished by the contrabands, and are now in 
close confinement. The postis under the command 
of Brig.-Gen. C. Grover, who appears well-fitted for 
this position. 


The Young Men’s Christian Association at 
Chicago has followed the example of the Board of 
Trade, and expelled that scurrilous secesh sheet, the 
Chicago Times, from their reading rooms They 
have also voted to burn the last year’s file of the paper 
in one of the most public places in the city. One of 
the staff of the paper was ordered out of a Ladies’ 
Association called the Home of the Friendless. He is 
one of the “ Friendless,” without a “‘ Home.” 


2@> There will soon be left only a few moral mon- 
sters, like George Lunt, to chant the blessings of 
slavery. The Boston Courier—if it lives to stand at 
all—will thus stand alone in its support. If events 
progress as they have, even the Post will soon leave 
its defence; for Slavery will no longer dispense offi- 
ces, and it is not the wont of its editor to praise any 
thing which keeps himself from fattening on the pub- 
lic crib. —Roxbury Journal. 


21@> Hon. Elisha Whittlesey, long known in North- 
ern Ohio as the immediate predecessor of Mr. Gid- 
dings in Congress, and since as the First Auditor in 
the U. S. Treasury, died recently in Washington, 
where he has been ill for sometime past. He was 
over 80 years of age. 


1@™ All the bodies of the Sioux Indians who were 
recently executed at Mankato, Minn., have been res- 
urrected by the doctors for scientific purposes. 


The losses of the Massachusetts regiments in 
the battle of Fredericksburg were ninety-nine killed, 
seven hundred and forty-eight wounded, and seventy- 
one missing. 


2X@™ Resolutions approving the President’s Eman- 
cipation Proclamation have passed both Houses of the 
California Legislature, eight Senators and eleven mem- 
bers of the Assembly voting against them. 


2@— The papers announce the death of Ex-Gov- 
ernor Branch, of North Carolina, aged 86 years. He 
was many years a Senator in Congress, and under 
the Jackson administration was Secretary of the Navy. 


Gen. Rosecrans’ order for the imprisonment of 
rebel officers notifies all such officers, taken prisoners 
by our forces under his command, that they will be 
treated in precisely the same manner as the “ barbar- 
ous measures” of Jeff. Davis direct in the case of 
Federal officers. 


A snow-storm of unheard of severity occurred 
at the Southwest last week. At Louisville, 18 inches 
of snow fell; at Cincinnati, 29 inches. The freshet 
caused by the sudden melting of this mass of snow 
threatens an extensive destructive of bridges. 


2@™— The Boston Journal is printed on paper made 
from wood, under a new arrangement made by its 
publishers, and looks very handsomely. 


Wisconsin versus THE Presipent. — Madison, 
Wisconsin, Jan. 13th. The Supreme Court of Wis- 
consin has decided to sustain the writ of habeas corpus 
in behalf of the Orankee rioters, arrested for resisting 
the draft—thus denying the right of the President to 
suspend the writ in such cases. 





said county, of said proclamation, and of my intention | 


admonish all persons disposed to resist its peaceful en- | 


All persons liberated by said proclamation are ad- | 
monished to abstain from all violence, and immediate- | 


Charles A. Bucka- | 
While | 


six hundred having left the city on Sunday evening | 
for the State Capitol, to overawe the members of the | 
! 


the most prominent politicians in the Democratic par- | 


on board Capt. Fulton and crew (seven in all) of bark | 


board the crew of the bark, and giving a bond for | 


| board the Alabama five days in irons, and during that | 
look-out for the California | 


They | 


Nu- | 


THE TWENTY-NINTH 
NATIONAL ANTI-SLAVERY SUBSCRIP- 
TION ANNIVERSARY. 


In view of the colossal magnitude of the Southern 
rebellion, on the one hand, and of the corresponding 
efforts for its suppression by the American Govern- 
ment, on the other, the Managers of the NaTionaL 
AytI-Stavery SusscripTion ANNIVERSARY have 
deemed it expedient to defer their ANNUAL AP- 
PEAL to this late period—not knowing what events 
might occur, in the mean time, to render a moiifica- 
tion or suspension of their established plan of action 
desirable, and wishing to be guided by the highest 
wisdom in such a momentous crisis. 

Reverently recognizing in this awfal visitation the 
hand of God in righteous judgment for our great na- 
tional transgression, and trusting it may mercifully 
end in the total extinction of chattel slavery throughout 
the land; believing that the Proclamation of President 
Lincoln, emancipating forever all slaves held in States 
found in rebellion on the first day of January, 1863, 
| will, if energetically and uncompromising!y enforced, 
inflict a staggering blow upon that fearfully oppressive 
| System; they, nevertheless, feel that the uncertain- 
| ties of civil war are too great, and the expedients of 
| governmental and political organizations too unreliable, 
| to justify, for one moment, any abatement of vigilance, 

activicy, zeal, liberality, and determination, on the 
| part of those who have so long and so disinterestedly 
| consecrated themselves to the godlike work of imme- 
| diate and universal emancipation, joyfully “ bearing 

the cross and despising the shame.” With no person- 
j al or sectional feelings to indulge, no selfish ends to 
| promote, no party or sectarian objects to attain,—ani- 
jmated by the deepest religious sentiment and the 
| purest patriotism,—it is not for such to commit their 
| sacred cause to other hands, to be lulled into inaction 
leven by the most chee, ing signs of the times, to re- 
gard their special mission as ac plished, or to aban- 
| don their organized efforts and efficient instrumentali- 
| ties which have hitherto been crowned with such ani- 
| mating results. Their work is, by Divine help, the 
}extermination of slavery, root and branch; and so 
|long as one slave remains in his fetters, and they are 
j able to plead his cause, that work will not have been 
j; accomplished. They must continue to be “ the forlorn 
| hope” to the end, leading the way, and taking upon 
| themselves the brant of the conflict, until the victory 
| be won, the captives set free, and liberty the birth- 
right and possession uf every inhabitant of our land, 
from sea to sea. 

Granted, that the Anti-Slavery cause has grown 
from infantile weakness to manly strength—from uni- 
| versal proscription to respectful public consideration— 
| from an apostolic number of adherents to a multi- 
| tudinous host. Granted, that it is Slavery which is the 
| sole cause of the Rebellion, and that the suppression 
lof the one may necessitate the forcible overthrow of 
|the other. Granted, that the Emancipation Proclama- 
| tion of President Lincoln, if it can be enforced, will 
| include nearly three fourths of the entire slave popu- 
|lation. Granted, that the rebels themselves, despair- 
| ing of achieving their independence in any other way, 
|may proclaim freedom to their bondmen, and thus se- 
| cure their loyal codperation. Still, we have to deal 
| with stern realities, and must not allow ourselves to 
| be deluded by mere possibilities which may never be 
fulfilled. Still, it must be remembered that no blow 
will be struck at THE SLAVE SYSTEM, as such, by the 
Proclamation; for slavery will continue to be recag- 
nized and protected, under the old constitutional guar- 
| anties, in all the so-called loyal slave States, and possi- 
| bly reinstated in every rebel State, under the shield of 
State sovereignty, after its subjugation and the with- 
| drawal of the Federal armies. Still, it is manifest 
| that a powerful pro-slavery sentiment exists through- 
| out the North, deadly hostile to every scheme of eman- 
cipation, defiantly claiming a strong reaction of public 
| sentiment on its side, intent on persecuting and ostra- 
| cising all who are obtaining their freedom by flight 
| and the chances of war, and leaving nothing undone to 
| get the control of the government, so as to make the 
most humiliating concessions to the South, and recon- 
struct the Union on a permanent slaveholding basis. 

Under these perilous circumstances, therefore, there 
must be no indulgence given to the pleasing illusions 
of fancy, or to an undue exaltation of mind. The 
struggle for the abolition of slavery may yet be pro- 
| tracted for years ; and, unquestionably, it will be fierce- 

ly contested to the end by all that is hostile to impar- 

| tial liberty, North as wellas South. We must gird up 
| our loins anew, make a fresh consecration of our means 
jand powers, labor with increasing devotedness, and 
|agk for a discharge from this warfare only with the 
| termination of our mortal life, or the liberation of all 
| in bondage. 











| The Managers of the Nationat Anti-Stavenry 
SupscrivTIon ANNIVERSARY give notice, therefore, 
| that it will be held in Boston, at the 


MUSIO HALL, 
| ON WEDNESDAY EVENING, JAN. 28, 1863; 


and to this annual gathering in behalf of the oppressed 
they cordially and urgently invite all who abhor trea- 
son, love liberty, desire peace and reconciliation on an 
enduring basis, and seek the unity, happiness and 
prosperity of our now distracted, fearfully guilty, but 
we trust to be regenerated country—bringing with 
| them (or sending, if they are not able to give their 
personal attendance) as generous contributions and 
|donations as their means will allow, causing ‘the 
|riches of their liberality to abound” even in “the 
jabundance of their poverty,’’—assured that the pro- 
; ceeds thus obtained will be sacredly used, under the 
auspices of the Americas Anti-SLtavery Society, 
| as hitherto, to disseminate light and knowledge on the 
subject of slavery by voice and pen, through the press 
and by the lecturing agent—to quicken the religious 
sentiment, inform the understanding, stimulate the 
conscience, soften the heart, and so effect that mighty 
moral change in public opinion which is essential to 
the banishment of all complexional hatred and oppres- 
sion, and, consequently, to the reign of universal jus- 
tice and good will. It should be remembered that the 
pecuniary resource of the Society is largely depend- 
| ant upon this instrumentality ; and as its treasury is 
| now empty, it is vitally important for its continued 
| operations that prompt and liberal aid should be ren- 
dered in the manner already indicated, 

| To those every where who have so long and so gen- 
| erously aided us, we present our annual appeal, trust- 
| ing it may be so ordered by the God of the oppressed 
that no renewal of it will be needed, another year, by 
reason of the speedy and complete consummation of 
jour labors and aspirations. 
| L. Maria Child, 

Mary May, 

Lydia D. Parker, 

Louisa Loring, 

Henrietta Sargent, 

Sarah Russell May, 
Helen E. Garrison, 
Anna Shaw Greene, 
Sarah Blake Shaw, 
Caroline C. Thayer, 
Mattie Griffith, 

Mary Jackson, 

Evelina A. Smith, 
Caroline M. Severance, 
Elizabeth Gay, 

Ann Rebecca Bramhall, 


Sarah H. Southwick, 
Caroline E. Putnam, 
Mary Willey, 

Abby H. Stephenson, 
Sarah J. Nowell, 
Elizabeth von Arnim, 
Eliza Apthorp, 

Sarah Cowing, 

Abby Kelley Foster, 
Mary E. Stearns, 

Mary Elizabeth Sargent, 
Sarah C. Atkinson, 
Abby Francis, 

Mary Jane Parkman, 
Georgina Otis, 
Katherine Earle Farnum. 


R@™ As the Refreshment tables will be dispensed with, 
no contributions of this kind are solicited. 

2@™ As the Committee are liable to overlook some 
whom they would desire to remember, in the distri- 
bution of the invitation-notes, (which also serve as 
tickets of entrance,) they would say that friends and 
contributors to the American Anti-Slavery Society, 
not otherwise provided with such entrance-notes, may 
obtain them on the day of the meeting of R. F. Watt- 
cut, 221 Washington street. 








te James W. Wall, (Peace Dem.) was elected, 
last week, by the New Jersey Legislature, as United 
States Senator from that State. He was incarcerated 
in Fort Warren for disloyalty a few months since. 


PHILaDE.Lpuia, Jan. 19. Senator Wall, of New 
Jersey, was serenaded at the Girard House to-night. 
He made a speech, comparing the Union to a ship at 
sea in distress, with an incompetent pilot at the helm. 
It would never be able to ride the storm till a Demo- 
crat took his place. 

The crowd groaned at the mention of the names of 
Messrs. Lincoln and Butler, and cheered for Me- 
Clellan. 

The proceedings were attended with considerable 
excitement. 


1@> The prologue written by Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son for the Jubilee Concert given at Boston on New 
Year’s Day, in honor of the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion, will appear in the February number of the At- 
lantic Monthly. 


5@™~ Parson Brownlow addressed an immense 
Union meeting at Louisville, Ky., on the 9th inst. 


t@ The article on “ Jlurd’s Law of Bondage,” in 
the last number of the North American Review, was 
written by George 8S. Hillard, of Boston, and is at- 
tracting considerable attention. 


XH A Murfreesboro’ letter states that eleven brig- 
ades have been ordered from Virginia to reinforce 
Gen. Bragg. A Nashville despatch states that Gen. 
Bragg has been superseded by Gen. Longstreet. 


Wasuixcrton, Jan. 19. Mr. Brigham introduced 
a bill into the House giving aid to Maryland to secure 
the abolition of slavery. It appropriates ten millions. 
Referred to the Committee on Emancipation. 
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GF The acknowledgments of receipts into the treasury 
of the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society, given last week, 
are republished below, in order to make some additions, 
and supply some particulars :-— 

MASSACHUSETTS ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 
Receipts into the Treasury from Sept. 10th to Dec. 31st, 1862. 
From ps, Anna T. Draper, to redeem pledge 








° ay, $100.00 
Samuel May, Jr., to 
Collections by ACT. — eR ae 

endell Phillips, to redee 

Abby H. Shesiomnen, i vege oe 
Sarah H. Southwick, « “ 2.50 
Mrs. Frederick Tudor, Boston, 10.00 
Edward R. Place, 1.00 
Mary M. Brooks, Concord, to redeem pledge, 20.00 


EDMUND JACKSON, Treasurer 
Boston, Jan. 1, 1863. Bs 4 


SPECIAL CONTRIBUTIONS 
to the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society, for the year now 
closing. 

Samuel May, Jr., Leicester, $25.00 

W. W. & M. Duteber, Hopedale, 25.00 

William Ashby, Newburyport, 
Samuel May, Boston, 50.00 
Benjamin Snow, Jr., Fitchburg, 1 


Samuel L. Hill, Florence, 0.00 
Jonathan Buffum, Lynn, 5.00 
Alfred Wyman, Worcester, 20.00 
Samuel Barrett, Coneord, 5.00 
Daniel C. Haskell, Salem, 3.00 
Williitm Ives, “ 2.00 
Daniel Lord, ae 1.00 
Andrew Lord, a 1.00 
Dr. Johnson, ee 5.00 
8. Johnson, se 1.00 
Dr. W. Mack, “ 2.00 
Josiah Hayward, “ 1.00 
Prince 8. Crowell, Dennis, 15.00 
Richard Plumer, Newburyport, 2.00 


EDMUND JACKSON, Treasurer. 
Jan. 21, 1863. 





COLLECTIONS 
| By Parker Pilisbury :— 

Warren, Mass., $6.06; Northampton, 7.26; Florence, 
9.30; Leeds, 2.00; Middlefield, 3.10; West Brookfield, 
1.30; F. Henshaw, do., 1.00 ; Dea. J. Henshaw, do., 2.00 ; 
Manchester, Mass., 0.63 ; by Parker Pillsbury and Theo- 
dore D. Weld, Essex, Mass., 2.85; Danvers, 2.12; Wey- 
| mouth, 6.25; East Abington, 2.80; MeIndoe’s Falls, Vt., 
| 1.42; Monroe, 1.45; Topsham, 5.00; 8. Ryegate, 1.06 ; 
| Peacham, (over expenses,) 0.70 ; Hardwick, 2.41; Crafts- 
| bury, 1.00; East Craftsbury, 1.23; Barton, 2.80. 

By E. H. Heywood :— 

| §. L. Hill, Florence, Mass., $1.00; by individuals, do., 

| 2.16; Worthington, 1.95 ; Seth Hunt, Northampton, 3.00; 

| Others, do., 0.50 ; Ware, George 8. Hill and others, 5.00; 

| Mrs. F.C. M. tHlenshaw, West Brookfield, 1.00 ; Mrs. Sarah 
Dickerman, 0.50; Others, do., 4.18; Warren. 2.45; Spring- 
field, 4.10; Holden, 1.17; Feltonville, 2,75; Rock Bot- 

tom, 3.00; L. Bigelow, Marlboro’, 1.00 ; Others, do., 5.75. 








AN APPEAL TO THE FRIENDS OF EDUCATION. 

A Society has been for some time in existence, holding 
its weekly meetings in the west part of the city, having 
adopted for a name, “Tue Union Prooressive Associa- 
TION.” 


Its object is the mental and moral improvement of 
its members, through the medium of exercises usual in 
literary organizations ; and without affectation it can be 
| asserted, that its efforts thus far have produced the hap- 
| piest and most beneficial results, especially among those 


| colored young men and women within the sphere of its in- 
fluence. 
| Asa means of extending its usefulness, donations of any 
kinds of Books, Philosophical apparatus, or other facilities 
for library and reading-room purposes, as the benevolence 
| of individuals may prompt, and their means warrant, are 
respectfully solicited. 
Donations forwarded, or communications relative thereto 
| addressed to either of the undersigned, will receive prompt 
attention. 
WILLIAM C. NELL, 
Anti-Slavery Rooms, 221 Washington St. 
ALBERT JACKSON, 
At Smith & Loveli’s, 57 Devonshire St. 
GEORGE W. POTTER, 
At Sabin, Page & Co.’s, 92 Milk St. 
CHARLES P. TAYLOR, 
At E. Boyington’s, 225 State-Street Block. 
J. HARRISON SHAW, 
Room No. 8 Scoliay’s Building. 
JOHN F. BROWN, 
At Thomas Groom & Co.’s, 82 State St. 
Boston, Jan. 16, 1863. 





iF REV. D. A. WASSON will preach at Music Hawt, 
| Boston, on Sunday forenoon next, 25th inst., for the 
| Twenty-Eighth Congregational Society, upon * Courage 
| and Cowardice in Belief.” 





CAMBRIDGEPORT.—Panrker Pitcssury will give his 
Third Lecture in Wittraxs’s Hai, on Sunday evening 
next, Jan. 25th, at 7 o’clock. 

-_ 
tar THEODORE D. WELD will lecture on the Rebel- 
| lion in CONCORD, N.H., this (Pripar) evening, Jan. 23d. 


ee 

EF” Members and friends of the Massachusetts Anti-Sla- 
very Society, who are indebted for Pledges made to the 
Socicty iu January last, or previously to that time, are re- 
| quested to pay the same as early as practicable, either to 
the Treasurer, Epmunp Jackson, or at the Society's office, 
221 Washington Street. 





te MERCY B. JACKSON, M. D., has removed on 
695 Washington street, 24d door North of Warren. Par- 
ticular attention paid to Diseases of Women and Children. 
References.—Luther Clark, M. D.; David Thayer, M. D, 
Office hours from 2 to 4, P. M. 





DIED—In Canton, Mass., Jan. 15th, Martin R, Bos- 
WELL, aged 51 years and 11 months. 


“Sleep sweetly, tender heart, in peace ; 
Sleep, holy spirit, blessed soul, 
While the stars burn, the moons increase, 
And the great ages onward roll. 


Sleep till the end, true soul and sweet, 
Nothing comes to thee new or strange, 
Sleep full of rest from head to feet ; 
Lie still dry dust, secure of change.” 
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154 Washington St., 5 doors South of Milk St. 
October 24. 6m 
WEIS & ZOEBISCH, 





MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 





European and Fancy Furs, 
308 Washington Street, 308 


OPPOSITE BOSTON THEATRE, BOSTON. 
fa" Particular attention is paid to altering and repair 
ing Old Furs. 
a Furs preserved during the summer. 


A. FOLSOM & SON, 


OIL CARPETING, 
RoorF &— 


—AaNnp— 
23 WATER STREET, 

A. Fousom, 

8. P. Fousom, } 
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From the American Wesleyan. 
“LET MY PEOPLE GO.” 


On every gale from Southern plains, 
On every breeze tis borne ; 

"Tis heard in every clanking chain, 
In every plaintive moan,— 

In every sigh, in every prayer, 
Wruag out in bitter woe, 

In thunder tones borne on the air, 
Oh! “ let my people go.” 

Ay, let them go, or God in wrath 
His plagues on us will send ; 

He will not stay His mighty hand, 
Until He makes an end ; 

Till all the land be drench'd in blood, 
Which shall not cease to flow, 

If all unheeded the d 
To “let my people go.” 


In vain shall mercy weep and pray, 
In vain shall widow’s wail, 

And orpban’d ones lift up their ery— 
Their tears will nét avail. 

Peace flies for aye from our domain, 
War’s bugle blast shall blow, 

Until we sunder every chain, 
And “let His people go.” 

Charlotte, Vt. 





AmeE.ia. 


From the Chester (Pa.) Republican. 


THE BIRTHDAY OF LIBERTY. 
Day dawns: the darkened shades of night bave fled,* 
While tranquil nature, hushed o’er land and sea, 
Awake with murmured blessings o’er the dead, 
And whispers soft the magic words—‘“‘ne Free!” 





The Southern pines take up the joyful strain, 
And waft their greeting to an injured race, 
While o’er the lofty granite bills of Maine, 
The New Year wears a bright and smiling face. 


Ay! every heart where Truth and Right prevail, 
Beats warm and high on Freedom’s natal day ; 
And every voice, however weak and frail, 
An trembling accents joins the cheerful lay. 


The tyrant’s rod has lost its fatal power ; 

The boon of Freedom, God in justice gave, 
The ruling feeling of the day and hour, 

Like perfumed zephyrs, floats above the slave! 


No more our dusky brothers toil in vain, 
But every thought to noble purpose given, 
The joyful cadence of their wild refrain 
Ascends with praise the peaceful dome of heaven. 


Then bless the man who raised his voice on high, 
In firm obedience to Divine appeal ; 

Who with a purpose crowned the battle-ery, 
And stern, unyielding, broke oppression’s seal ! 


Ay! haughty Southron, bold, defiant still, 
The chains of death by iron bands are riven ; 

While Justice claims, with an undaunted will, 
This day to holy consecration given ! 


Ye Poets! who in fantasy abide, 
Invoke the Muses to inspired zeal ; 

And let your influence swell the common tide, 
Until to Justice human beings kneel ! 


Ye gifted Authors! tune your lyres anew ! 
And be not loitering in the hour of need ; 
The friends of human progress look to you, 
For words of cheer, an earnest, firm “ God speed !” 


We mourn as only hearts afflicted mourn, 
O’er those who float upon a crimson sea ; 
But Justice firmly answers through the storm, 
«Cease not till every human soul is free!” 


It comes! the bright millennium o’er the earth, 
Not distant far, when sin and sorrow cease : 
Then hail! all bail! the day of Freedom's birth ! 
The glorious harbinger of lasting peace! L. J. L. 
Rar event 88 CREE BEER 


From the New York Evening Post. 


BOND AND FREE. 


All hail to the day in our country’s career, 
That sounds the loud watchword of Freedom forever ! 
To down-trodden millions each hour shall appear, 
Like the hand of God lifted, their shackles to sever. 
‘* They are free, they are free,” 
Over land, over sea, 
The tidings are wafted, ‘‘ eternally free.” 


Who dares to confront the bold fiat of Fate, 
Whose words have gone forth, aud whose will none cri 
alter? 
Let traitors and bigots in helplessness wait, 
The heart of the patriot never can falter. 
At last, oh, at last, 
From the infamous Past, 
The stain on our honor no longer is cast. 


What verse shall rehearse to posterity’s ear 
The triumph and glory that circle the nation ? 
What pwans of joy sball the centuries hear? 
What emblems of Art shall record our salvation ? 
Humanity’s ery 
Is answered on high, 
In its own squalid shambles let Slavery die. 


See where on yon summit the pennon is borne 
So dear to our hearts, and so sure of Heaven’s blessing ; 
Its colors may fade, and its fabric be torn, 
By the tints of the sun, and the tempest’s caressing, 
But the symbol is there, 
And will flutter and glare, 
While its fues shall lie leashed in the chains of despair. 


Then pledge a brave promise, that, happen what may, 
Our country we'll save from distress and dishonor ; 


- Intact her dominion, unstinted her sway, 


The garlands of Liberty clustered upon her. 
“* She is free, she is free,” 
Over land, over sea, 
The tidings are echoed, ‘eternally free.” 
Riverdale, New Year, 1863. 


-_> 


From the New York Independent. 
THE PRESIDENT’S PLOCLAMATION. 


BY EDNA DEAN PROCTOR. 
John Brown Song. 
John Brown died on a scaffold for the slave ; 
Dark was the hour when we dug his hallowed grave ; 
Now God avenges the life he gladly gave— 
Freedom reigns to-day ! 
Glory, glory, hallelujah, 
Glory, glory, hallelujah, 
Glory, glory, hallelujah, 
Freedom reigns to-day ! 
John Brown sowed, and his harvesters are we ;— 
Honor to him who has made the bondmen free ! 
Loved evermore sbali our noble Ruler be— 
Freedom reigns to-day ! 
Glory, ete. 
John Brown’s body lies mouldering in the grave ; 
Bright, o’er the sod, let the starry banner wave— 
o? for the millions he periled all to save, 
. Freedom reigns to-day ! 
Glory, ete. 





John Brown lives—we are gaining on our foes— 
Right shall be victor whatever may oppose— 
Fresh, through the darkness, the wind of morning blows. - 
Freedom reigns to-day ! 
Glory, ete. 
John Brown’s soul through the world is marching on ; 
Hail to the hour when oppression sball be gone ! 
All men will sing, in the better age’s dawn, . 
Freedom reigns to-day ! 
Glory, ete. 


John Brown dwells where the battle-strife is o'er ; 
Hate cannot harm bim, nor sorrow stir him more ; 
Earth will remember the crown of thorns he wore— 
Freedom reigns to-day ! 
Glory, ete. 


John Brown's body lies mouldering in the grave ; 
Jokn Brown lives in the triumphs of the brave ; 
John Brown's soul not a bigher joy can crave— 
Freedom reigns to-day ! 
Glory, ete. 





THE BOSTON REVIEW ON SAWYER'S RE- 
CONSTRUCTION OF BIBLIOAL THEORIES. 


REMARKS BY THE AUTHOR. 


Mr. Eprror: 

Dear Srr,—Finding my Reconstruction of Biblical 
Theories attempted to be proved erroneous, and de- 
nounced as such, before the public, by an elaborate arti- 
cle in the Boston Review of November, 1862, I beg leave 
to consider some parts of that article in your columns, 
and to show the fallacy of its arguments. As the sub- 
ject is one that has been little discussed, and yet is 
of transcendent importance, I fancy it will not be un- 
interesting to your readers. It stands connected with 
the greatest questions of the age, and the highest in- 
terests of Christianity and of the world. I refer to 
the origin of Aramean letters, and the date and au- 
thorship of the early sacred books. Truth bears ex- 
amination, and no amount of scrutiny impairs its 
strength. That which is feeble and sickly, or weak 
and cowardly, may be set down at once asalie. In 
the reconstruction of Biblical theories, the Mosaic au- 
thorship of the early sacred books is denied on several 
grounds, two of which are the following:—1. That 
Aramean letters were not in use in the time of Moses ; 
2. That the Hebrew language of the Pentateuch was 
not in existence in his time, but is the product of a 
later age. 

The argument which I now propose to examine re- 
lates chiefly to the first of these propositions. The 
formal argument of the book stands thus :—1l. Major 
premise assemed—Books are not written till after the 
use of the letters with which they are written. 2. 
Minor premise—The use of Aramean letters was not 
till after the time of Moses. 
the early Hebrew books, being written with Arame- 
an letters, are of post-Mosaic origin. 

The reviewer takes little note of the arguments of 
the author generally, and charges him with “ vast 
assumption.” ‘The minor premise of this argument 
he denies and rejects in the most explicit manner, and 
arrays against it three arguments of his own, as fol- 
lows :— 

“TI. The books within themselves give evidence 
that letters were in use in the time of Moses. # He 
wrote all the words of the law ; he wrote in a book the 
overthrow of Amalek; he wrote the going out of the 
people of Israe! according to their journeys; he took 
the book of the covenant, and read it in the audience 
of the people; he commanded the Levites to take the 
book of the law, and put it inthe side of the ark of 
the covenant of the Lord. The charge of allegory 
and fiction, by recorders of later ages, will not avail 
against such prima facie evidence of the use of letters 
in those times.” 

Reply 1. None of these instances of writing as- 
grt the writing of the Pentateuch, or of any part of 
it. The Pentateuch may contain things which Moses 
wrote, but that does not prove that he wrote them in 
the Pentateuch. None of the instances of writing 
quoted bears the remotest relation to the authorship 
of this part of the sacred books. These assertions, 
so far from being prima facie evidence of authorship, 
are no evidence at all, having not the remotest rela- 
tion to the subject. 

Reply 2. If these accounts of letters are to be taken 
literally as assertions of facts, they must refer to 
Egyptian letters, and not to Aramean. The Egyp- 


8. Conclusion—Therefore | 


In this argument, the minor premise is false, and 
the conclusion illegitimate. 

Arcumest II. 1. Major premise wanting. To le- 
gitimate the conclusion, it should be as follows :—The 
wisdom of the Egyptians in the time of Moses em- 
braced the art of Aramzan writing. 

2. Minor premise—Moses was learned in all the wis- 
dom of the Egyptians. 

8. Conclusion. We may safely conclude that he was 
able to write, and did write, as much as the Penta- 
teuch ascribes to him. 

He did write, is too much. All that the argu- 
ment proves is that he could write; the did write, it 
knows nothing about. This is another thing, which 
requires additional proof. The major premise in this 
argument is the assumption of the question in dis- 
pute, so that the argument is an example of the ccle- 
brated fallacy of Begging the question. 

Arcument IIL 1. Mojor premise wanting. To le- 
gitimate the conclusion, it should be, So all that Raw- 
linson says on the subject is strong and conclusive. 

2. Minor premise. Rawlinson says, there is every 
reason to syppose that [Aramezan] writing was famil- 
iar to the Jews, when they quitted Egypt. 

8. Conclusion. This assertion of Rawlinson is strong 
and conclusive. 

The major premise is false,and is another assumption. 
Rawlinson’s opinion on Biblical questions is entitled 
to great respect; but he has not reached the end of 
Biblical knowledge, and may still have traditionary 
errors to abandon. This I judge is one that he will 
be very likely to abandon in the further prosecution 
of his immense and invaluable antiquarian researches. 
This argument, therefore, is another instance of the 
fallacy called Begging the question. 1s this the logic of | 
the Boston Review? Not in the defence of trath: it| 
|is only when in the wrong that it can be drawn to} 
such straits. 

With these few remarks, the author assailed refers 
the question in debate to the tribunal of the Christian 
public, and begs that it may have a deliberate and 
well-considered judgment. 

Yours, very truly, L. A. SAWYER. 


——— <> a 


LETTER FROM JOSEPH A. DUGDALE. 


Anzuie Farm, year Mr. PLEASANT, } 
Henry Co., Iowa, 1 mo. 3d, 1863. 
Berovep Friexp W. L. Garrison: 

The Liberator must be sustained. 1 hope its friends | 
and the lovers of liberty for the soul as well as the | 
body will not permit it to languish. Here in our prai- 
rie home, six miles from the pretty little village of Mt. 
Pleasant, of 5000 inhabitants, we greet the coming of | 
the Liberator as an old and long-tried friend. 

This terrible war has wrought many changes. We 
should not have been residents on these fertile and beau- 
tiful prairies but for this. War we have had these long, | 
long years, but we called it not by that name. We | 
have made unrelenting war on the slave, and crushed | 
his rights and his manhood. At last, the accursed | 
slave system clutched this nation by its jugular vein, | 
and now tens of thousands who never uttered a sigh | 
or shed a tear for those in bonds have seen their sons 
go into the sanguinary conflict, and many of them | 
have fallen in their blood in thé struggle to crush ont | 
the slaveholders’ rebellion. ‘‘ We are all verily guilty 
concerning our brother; therefore has this distress 
come upon us.” We are waiting with trembling to 








tian letters were of three kinds—hieroglyphic, hie- 
ratic, and common. The hieroglyphic were pictorial 
and symbolical, denoting things; the hieragic and 
common were modified hieroglyphs, denoting things 
and also sounds. They were a remote approximation 
towards Aramean letters, but never reached them. 

Reply 3. It is no depreciation of a document to call 


it allegorical or fictitious; the noblest and mest valn- 


able productions of all ages are of these descriptions. 
This is true of the literature of all nations, ancient 
and modern. 
any; they rank above all others. It is, therefore, no 
disparagement of these books to make them allegori- 
cal and fictitious. 

Reply 4. If these books are allegorical and _ficti- 
tious, in part, the writing mentioned may be ficti- 
tious, introduced in conformity to the views of a later 
period, as to what would be suitable and proper, in 


the several cases, but establishing nothing in respect | 


to the use of Aramezn letters in the time of Moses. 


II. Unanimous tradition and the Biblical worthies of 
twenty-five centuries have assigned to Moses the au- 
thorship of the Pentateuch, and it is neither scholarly 
nor conclusive to meet it with a simple denial. It is 
true, DeWette and Gesenius maintained at one time, 
that the Hebrews knew nothing of letters before the 
time of the Judges, but they afterwards found reason 
for changing their opinion, and did change it. 

Reply 1. Tradition is proverbially erring; it cannot 
transmit truth with certainty one century—=still less, 
twenty-five centuries. How many mistakes occur in 
traditionary narrations from year to year, aud from 
month to month! If we wish to keep things correct- 
ly for aday, we are obliged to make a minute of them. 
Tradition is not sure to be right at first, and if it starts 
wrong, itcan never become right; while if it starts 
right, it is liable at every stage of its progress to be- 
come wrong. 

Reply 2. The author does not meet the traditiona- 
ry opinion in favor of the Mosaic authorship of the 
Pentateuch with simple denial, but with conclusive 
argument and evidence. 

Reply 8. DeWette and Gesenius were mistaken in 
some of their later opinions, as well as in some of 
their earlier ones, and did not finally get all knowl- 
edge on Biblical questions that was ever to be reached. 
If they had continued their examinations until this 
time, with the full exercise of their faculties, they would 
have made many more changes of opinion. None are 
to be followed implicitly, and none regarded as oracies 
of all truth that can be known. One degree of knowl- 
edge is but the condition of others, and the more one 
knows, the more he is capable of learning. Besides, 
neither of these men admitted the Mosaic authorship 
of the Pentateuch among their last and highest con- 
clusions. 

III. Ancient history and monuments attest the exist- 
ence of writings in the times and country of Moses. 
Modern discoveries show that hieroglyphical writing 
on stone was known in Egypt as early as the fourth 
dynasty, 2450 B. C. [100 years before the Noachian 
deluge, which was 2349 B. C.| This was 1000 years 
before the death of Moses, and writing on Babylonian 
bricks was common 800 years before. [That is, in 
the time of Eber, grandson of Aram, father of the 
Aramean nations, and great-grandson of Shem.] 
Then follows an account of several hieratic papyri or 
books, of the 19th dynasty, 1300, [1324—1232] which 
are discussed in the Cambridge Essays of 1858; from 
all which he concludes as follows :— 

(1) “Here we find a familiar use of writing in 
Egypt on various topics, only about a century and a 
half after the death of Moses. From the use of the 
sacred characters in writing, many centuries before, 
we may fairly presume that in the time of Moses, let- 
ters were common in Egypt. 

(2) “ And as Stephen informs us that Moses was 
learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians, we may 


safely conclude, that he was able to write, and did 
write. as much as the Pentateuch ascribes to him.” 


(3) So the statement will seem strong and concla- | is proclaimed throughout ail the land, unto ail the in- 
sive, when we consider who makes it, that “ there is | habitants thereof.” 


every reason to suppose that writing was familiar to 
the Jews, when the 


Bampton Lectures, p. 538. 


Let us analyze these arguments and test their va- 
lidity. 

Arcument I. 1. Major premise—We find a fa- | 
miliar use of writing [hieroglyphic and hieratic] in | 
Egypt, on various topics, only about a century and a | 
half after the death of Moses. The use of the sacred | 
characters [hieroglyphs] in writing [was commenced] 
many centuries before. 

2. Minor premise wanting. To legitimate the conclu- 
sion, it should be as follows :—Aramean letters are 
Egyptian hieroglyphs. 

8. Conclusion. We may fairly presume, that in the 
time of Moses, Aramman letters were common in 


Fictitious writings take as high rank as | 


y quitted Egypt.”—Rawlinson’s | 


'for you surely are rejoicing that you have lived to 


| hear whether the President will stand by his procla- 
| mation of the 22d of 9th month last. I learn that sixty 
| thousand volunteers have gone to the war out of one 
| hundred and twenty thousand voters in Iowa. 
During the year we have been in this State, I have 
| travelled into the interior and visited several coun- 
| ties, held a number of meetings, several of which have 
been for litthe men and maidens. The little folks | 
| will come by hundreds when a Convention is appointed | 
|forthem. Llove to look them in the eyes, and see | 
the dew settling there, when a touching story of the 
sorrows and sufferings of the slave is told them. If 
you touch the heart of a child deeply, it never forgets | 
the impression. I praise the Lord that He suffers me 
to live where children dwell. Heaven would not be | 
heaven to me if children were not there. The divine | 
Jesus said, “Of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 
| The Old School Presbyterians of Iowa City, owning | 
the largest house of worship in the place, permitted | 
me to use their building. The parson came with | 
the flock of juveniles, and a good time we had of it. 
Iowa City is situated on the banks of the Iowa | 
river, and contains 9000 inhabitants. The soil in 
Iowa, on the prairies, is often from twelve to twenty- | 
four inches deep. So rich, indeed, that if you could 
| hear the potatoes planted in its soil, (without any com- | 
| post,) they would be saying, in their vegetarian dialect, | 
‘‘Lay over; we are crowded”! I never saw such 
|a prolific yielding for the labor bestowed. There 
| are some very fine improvements in the State, and | 
| some excellent institutions of learning. | 
Wherever I go, I find a growing anti-slavery senti- | 
ment. The people welcome liberal utterances. At | 
| one meeting, an Orthodox friend invited me to visit | 
| him, saying, “I hope thou wilt come; I have an acre 
| of children!”” I knew I was in a wonderful country, | 
but this seemed too much blessing to fall to the lot of | 
one man. He explained, however, by saying, “My 
name is Rood, and I have four children.” 
| I visited the mother of Edwin and Barclay Coppic. 
| She and her present husband are Orthodox Friends. | 
When she brought the photographs of her sons, she | 
| said of Edwin, “ This is the one that was murdered ; ” | 
| of Barclay, “ This one was killed.” After a moment's | 
| pause, she added, “I seemed to have all I could bear, 
| but many a poor slave mother has suffered as much 
jand more.” No Roman mother ever excelled her in 
| devotion to principle. We then gazed upon the like- | 
jness of John Brown. On paper as it was, I was elec- | 
| trified anew as I gazed upon the calm, indomitable | 
| purpose in the countenance of that heroic old man. 
The Society of Friends in Iowa (Hicksite) with 
| great unanimity addressed a letter to the President, | 
asking the emancipation of the slaves. Just before | 
the going down of the sun, I mounted a steed and | 
plodded through the mire in hopes of meeting some | 
one returning from the city with the morning paper. 
I returned with the Proclamation in my hand. Our | 
venerated mother, now well stricken in years, but | 
vigorous in her love for goodness and freedom, was | 
with us spending New Year’s. She, with my beloved | 
wife, lifted up their hands, while tears moistened all | 
our eyes, and we united our hearts in gratitude to the 
| Lord for this great deliverance. The next day, at | 
our religious meeting, it was the theme of the fervent 
| exercises of the occasion, and many were the tears of 
| gratitude which were shed. Many feared the Presi- | 
dent would not stand firm, and almost the entire con- | 
| gregation were electrified by “the glad tidings of | 
| great joy ” which the words of the first speaker re- | 
| vealed when the truth was told. Quite a number of | 
| the auditors were formerly residents of Slave States; 
| but one feeling pervaded the assembly, that of thanks- | 
giving and praise. Itisa burning shame that this | 
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| deed was consummated as “a military necessity,” in- 
| stead of an act of justice to a peeled and outraged 
‘race. For the remainder yet in fetters, we must still 
toil on, abating no sacrifice or suffering, until “liberty 


i Thine, for the redemption of humanity, 
JOSEPH A. DUGDALE. 


<_ 





Tue Proctamatiox. The following congratula- 
tory extract is taxen from a letter received from an 
esteemed Anti-Slavery lady in New York :— 





“TI do not need to wish you a ‘happy New Year,’ 


} 
see the day when freedom is proclaimed for the en- 


slaved of ten States. ‘The die is cast’; the cause 
for which you have so nobly struggled must triumph. 
I felt that I saw a promise of a new life to the na. | 


| tion in the large audience assembled, attracted hither, | 


as it evidently was, by the magic word of freedom for 
the enslaved, sounded thus from the Executive of the | 





Egypt. 


Government.” 


| studied his subject. 


| standing in society ; and if these men think they are 


EMANOIPATION CELEBRATION IN OHIO. 


The ladies and gentlemen of Rome, Ohio, gave a 
demonstration, January 1st, of their interest in the 
welfare of our country, by a celebration of the Proc- 
lamation of Freedom. ‘The following resolutions, 
having been supported in an address by the Rev. H. 
C. H. Dudley, were unanimously adopted :-— 

Resolved, That the Proclamation issued by the 
Presi ent of the United States on the 22d of Septem- 
ber, and by which slavery is this day legally abolished 
in every rebellious State of this Republic, was simply 
an act of duty too long omitted. 

Resolved, That as s!avery is the cause, the support, 
and the object of this great rebellion, a violation of 
God’s law, disgraceful, degrading, and ruinous to so- 
ciety, and a cruel, inexcusable infringement upon 
man’s natural rights, it ought to be heartily and un- 
hesitatingly condemned by every patriot, Christian 
and philanthropist. 

Resolved, That although the instrument of manu- 
mission would have possessed much greater merit and 
efficiency if it had been carlier in its issue, and of uni- 
versal application, yet we regard it as the most rea- 
sonable and effectual measure that the Administration 
has adopted for the suppression of the rebellion, and 
worthy of the support and approval of the American 
people. 

At a Stated Meeting of the Philadelphia Female 
Anti-Slavery Society, held January 8th, 1863, the fol- 
lowing preamble and resolutions were unanimously 
adopted :— 

Whereas, the President of the United States did, 
on the 1st day of January, 1868, proclaim that all per- 
sons held as slaves within the States of Arkansas, 
Texas, Mississippi, Alabama, Florida, Georgia, South 
Carolina, North Carolina, and Louisiana, with the ex- 
ception of certain parishes, and Eastern Virginia, 
with the exception of certain counties, are and hence- 
forth shall be free, and that the Executive government 
of the United States, including the military and naval 
authorities thereof, will recognize and maintain the 
freedom of said persons ; therefore, 

Resolved, That we hail with unutterable joy and 
gratitude the day of jubilee which has dawned on the 
American nation, and the emancipation of millions of 
American slaves, in whose behalf this association has, 
for thirty years, hopefully labored; and as we have 
sympathetically entered into their sufferings, and 
borne their burdens, we are now partakers of the joy 
with which, casting off their broken fetters, they are 
rising new-born and exultant into a life of freedom. 

Resolved, That in the enfranchisement of these mil- 
lions, and in the signs of the times, which distinctly 
indicate the speedy abolition of slavery in the remain- 
ing portions of the Union, we foresee the consumma- 
tion of our work, the fruition of our hopes, and find 
for all our toii and sacrifice glorious ‘recompense of 


reward.” . 
SARAH PUGH, President 





LIVERMORE'’S “HISTORICAL RESEAROH.” 


A valuable contribution to our means of becom- 
ing acquainted with an important portion of Ameri- 
can annals is made through the publication of An 
Historical Research respecting Opinions of the 
Founders of the Republic on Negroes as Slaves, as 
Citizens, and as Soldiers, by George Livermore, Esq. 
This work was read before the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society on the 14th of last August, of which 
eminent body Mr. Livermore is one of the most dis- 
tinguished members. The Society was so pleased 
with the lavors of Mr. Livermore, that it was re- 
solved to publish the paper at its own expense ; but 
the author, while publishing it as read before the 
Society, declined to avail himself of the pecuniary 
offer, handsomely defraying the cost of publication 
himself. Several gentlemen spoke of the paper af- 
ter it had been reat,—Mr. Everett, Mr. Waterston, 
and Mr. Washburn,—and all in terms of the high- 
est praise; and Mr. Waterston read a letter to the 
same effect from the venerable Mr. Quincy. The 
remarks of these gentlemen express what must be 
the sentiments of all who follow Mr. Livermore's 
pages, for he has done a great work, and in a man 
ner that shows how thoroughly and critically he has 
We doubt if anything more 


| ean be added to the general subject, so far as the 


military service of colored men is concerned ; and 
the author is not less happy in all that relates to the 
history of the colored man’s connection with politics. 
He has brought together, and set forth in proper or- 
der, an immense number of facts, gathered from 
every quarter, and throwing a flood of light upon 
questions that have been much neglected. His facts 
and statements help to show that, while there has 
always been some prejudice against the negro, it was 
less strong in former times than it is to-day, when it 
should no longer have an existence. In spite of all 
> that has been done to spread intelligence, it is evi- 
dent that men are not so liberally disposed now as 
they were in the last generation. We speak of the 


| masses, for there are many exceptions to the rule. 


Those who would know what were the sentiments of 
the Fathers of the Republic on a matter that is now 
of greater interest than ever, could not do better 
that consult Mr. Livermore’s book, from the contents 
of which they will learn that the great men of the 
great days of the nation were no more troubled with 
negrophobia than with hydrophobia, and that even 
the small men took the complaint but mildly. It 
was lef. for a set of miserable Democratic leaders, 
a selfish, spoils-seeking crew, to get up a creed that 
is founded on the doctrine that God Almighty did 
not know what he was about when he made the 
world, but fell into a capital error, one that has 
vitiated all his work, because he did not consult 
John Van Buren, Jim Brooks, and a nun.ber of 
other political vagabonds, on the subject of race. 


| All the force of the cry that is raised against the 


,00r negro is derived from its party character. The 

emocrats, who once were as free from this con- 
temptible prejudice as any class of men in Ameri- 
ca, have in it to themselves so to speak, asa par- 
ty badge, and are engaged in the dirticst, meanest 
business that can command human attention; and 
all because they would get possession of power again, 
an end that might be accomplished in some better 
way. Some Republicans are no better in this way 
than the Democrats; and as they contrive to snatch 
up Democratic rags, they are as fierce in denounc- 
ing the “nigger” as if they had never done any 


thang but support the “ riglar dimmycratic ticket ” | 


ever since they chipped the goose’s eggs from which 
they sprung. There is something so humiliating in 
all this, so different from the conduct of our prede- 
cessors, that Mr. Livermore's book may be consid- 
ered a reproach to the present generation, and 
spoken of as an “ incendiary” production. It ‘does 
throw much light upon our history, and so doing, its 
contents ought to be as familiar to others as its au- 
thorship is honorable to him.— Boston Traveller. 
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Petitions Acatnst Necroes. The Crisis, and 
other “ Democratic”’ journals, are urging the people, 
who like them are afraid of niggers, to petition the 
Legislature to prohibit the immigration of people of 
color into the State. They desire to procure a ver 
large number of names to memorials this winter. It 
is a great pity that these politicians should feel them- 
selves so low in the social scale as to suppose it ne- 
cessary to ask the protection of the Legislature against 
the poor, illiterate and degraded negro. It is proper, 
however, that every man should be a judge of his own 


likely to fall beneath the negro in social competition, 
it is very natural that they should ask for relief. But 
would it not be just as well to ask for special protec- 
tion for themselves? As to the editor of the Crisis 
we think it is wholly unnecessary, as it is doubtful if 
there is a negro to be found sufficiently degraded to 
wish to edit such a paper as the Crisis.—Ashtabula 
Sentinel. 
> 

Tue Caprcrep Reset Despatcnes. A dispatch 
from Washington states that the papers recently cap- 
tured by our blockading fleet comprise some very 
important dispatches from Jeff. Davis and his Secre- 
tary of State to Mason, Slidell and others in Europe. 
They give many important facts and details in regard 
to the condition of the rebels. They also furnish the 
strongest statements of the desperate strait to which 
the rebel leaders are reduced, and show that unless 
they can quickly get relief, either by European inter- 
ference or by dividing the Free States, and thus par- 
alyzing the efforts of the Government, they must give 
up their bad cause for lost. These dispatches arrived 
at Washington on Tuesday of last week. They were 
pat up ina tin box, loaded with lead at one end, so 
as to sink quickly in an emergency. The Govern. 
ment is strongly urged to make public these captared 
dispatches, and will do so as soon as certain special in- 


CONTRABAND LITERATURE. 


Mr. Haskett,—We hear much of the inferiority 
of the negro race The lions have been painters. 
Let us now give them a fair chance, and judge, from 
the experiment, after fifty years, if they are destined 
by the Aimlahiy to be, as a universal or very general 
thing, hewers of wood and drawers of water, like the 
faithless Gibeonites. 
We do not believe that all your readers are 50 young 
as not to be familiar with the metrical alphabet, in the 
ancient Primer, beginning with “in Adam’s fall, we 
sinned all.” It is well known, that wherever the 
cruel and brutal laws of the South have been nullified 
by the bayonet, the contrabands, the enfranchised 
slaves, have been instructed in reading and writing. 
Their proficiency is said to be remarkable ; but we 
very much doubt if your readers, most of them, cer- 
tainly, would not be surprised should they be told that 
the imitation of the ancient metrical alphabet, which 
we enclose, was the work of an aged contraband, to 
ae ig ~yommenad had genom one of me roy 

mers. he grammar and spelling are very fautty, 
of course, and the writing is not easily deciphered. 
—Boston Trunseript. SIGMA. 
A. Good Massa ABE 

He free de slabe. 


B. Becnanan he 
Clime a tree, 
And dar he be. 


Scip, Curxe, and wife 
Was slaves for life. 


De Driner’s whip 
Make nigger skip. 


De slabe trade com 
Ole ENGLAND from. 


Ole Fioyp he stold} 
De guns and gold. 


Gop fix all right, 
Twix brack and white. 


Tis Hennen’s decree 
Dat slabes be free. 


Hot Iron say, 
Slabe run away. 


De Rebble Jerr 
De Debble hisself. 


Kine Cotton's ded, 
And Sambo’s fled. 


Slabes late in fetters 
Now learn dar Letrers. 


Massa for shiner 
Sell his chile by Dinah. 


De Niceer’s free— 
Tis Juba Lee. 

Ove Tom's cabin 

Is now worth habbin. 


Priest Potk he pray, 
And after slay. 


Qvassnee was sold 
When blind and old. 


De Resse bold 
De slabe hab hold. 


In time ob night 
De Srase take flight. 


Tom's massa flee, 
Den why not he? 


Slabe galls Unpun 
By massa and son. 


Vireinny nigger 
Feel some bigger. 


Jackson fight all 
Behind stone Watt. 


XANTIPPE s0 glad 
For joy run mad. 


Yankee knock off 
De chains from Caff. 


Now nigger feel 
Brim full ob Zea. 


Mr. S. D. Phillips, a nephew of Wendell Phil- 
lips, one of the faithful and devoted band of laborers 
among the Freedmen, died recently at Port Royal, 
S. C. One of the lady teachers, writing to the New- 
port (R. 1.) News, says :— 





“ We were all very much grieved, for he was one 
of the best friends of the colored people, and they felt 
it. The superintendents and teachers sung, as his 
coffin was laid on the communion table, ‘ Asleep in Je- 
sus,’ and then the people themselves commenced and 
sung one of the sweetest and saddest of their songs :— 


«««T wonder where my brother is, 

O, graveyard! 
I wonder where Mr. Phillips is, 

O, graveyard ! 
Carry his body in de graveyard, 

Ring, Jerusalem ! 
Grass grow in de graveyard, 

Ring, Jerusalem ! 
O, graveyard ought to know me, 

Ring, Jerusalem ! 
O, Jesus in de graveyard, 

Ring, Jerusalem ! 
Rise from de graveyard, 

King, Jerusalem !’” 

ci pn letp RaeinaN lin eaten Ge dcsed 


THE RESULTS OF THE PROCLAMATION. 
The following table shows the number of slaves 
freed by the proclamation of January Ist, and the 

number yet remaining in slavery :— 
FREED. 


435,080 
111,115 


STILL SLAVES. TOTAL. 


435,080 
111,115 
1,798 
61,745 
462,198 
225,483 225,483 
93,162 331,726 
87,189 87,189 
436,631 
114,931 
331,659 
402,406 
275,719 
182,566 
478,709 
12,146 


Alabama, 
Arkansas, 
Delaware, 
Florida, 

Georgia, 
Kentucky, 
Louisiana, 
Maryland, 
Mississippi, 
Missouri, 

North Carolina, 
South Carolina, 
Tennessee, 
Texas, 

| Eastern Virginia, 
Western Virginia, 


1,798 
61,745 
462,198 


238,564 


436,631 

114,931 
331,059 
402,406 

275,719 
182,566 
452,118 26,561 
12,146 





Total, 3,113,532 837,059 3,950,586 


Add to these, 5,155 slaves freed in the District of 
Columbia by act of Congress, and you have a total of 
8,116,787 slaves freed within the last twelve months. 

These figures are carefully compiled from the cen- 
sus of 1860. They give a total of 837,128 still in 
bondage. But it must be remembered, that since the 
taking of this census, the loyal Slave States which 
hold these slaves have lost a vast number of them from 
the following causes, viz. :—Confiscation, as in Louis- 
iana and Missouri; the moving south of rebel mas- 
ters, taking their slaves with them; the escape, for- 
cibly or by stealth, of great numbers of slaves result- 
ing from the disturbed condition of the country ; man- 
umission of slaves by loyal masters desirous of ‘aiding 
emancipation, Legislative action, State and National 
bs toma 4 to slavery. . 

rom these various causes, Missouri has lo 
| least 50,000, Kentucky 75,000, Tennessee 60,000, and 
| other States in the same proportion. So we deem it 


| safe to conclude that the actual numbe - 
| gally held under the authority of the edhe sede 
less than 500,000, or about one-eighth of the number 
bo years ago. And the signs of the times point to 
the spé@dy and peaceful emancipation of this remnant 
| Thank God for progress !—Cleveland Leader. , 
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Errect or THE PRocLAM 
3 i ATIon. Gen. Clusseret 
| has written toa Senator, under date of Winchester 
| January 7, a letter, in which he says— 


“ We have received—Gen, Milro 
y ‘ . and — 

President’s Proclamation of vee ty sf “y poe 
quence, we yesterday posted on all the walls of Win- 
chester, and scattered throughout the country, from 
—_ to farm, an order from Gen. Milroy notifying 
¢ slaves that they are free, beginning from the Ist of 
anuary, and have the right to claim wages from 
their masters, or quit them 
troops will protect their rights zi i 
those of all other citizens.” Rete ee 

A correspondent of the New York Tribune also 


F rea bust the effect the proclamation has already pro- 





“The northern neck of Virgini i 
1 rginia, the hear - 

co mys and wealthy slavery, is alive with a sastcn 
= of bondmen and bondwomen, travelling under 

resident Lincoln’s pass. The proclamation is de- 
populating the whole region betwee 
nock and the Potomac. In farm w 
on horseback, 


to th i 
eeypt @ promised land fills 
“The freed slaves come strai ht to o 
mee ae side, rebel raids daily mest be vg + Pine 
ne one them southward and westward to the moun. 
_ meg for security. It was so that masters hid 
the eir perilous Property in the mountains of San 
go. In Baltimore,” the proclamation daily 


strikes the fetters off 
for safety to that city large number of slaves sent 


- ——- <> 
BR The New York Evening Post estimates the 





tormation contained in them is made use of. 





nt of specie j A 
Sone ek 8716-0004 Ad : the United States at the present 


, and that in this case, the | 


; — 

ndicated at Weg: 7 

a8 ANHOUNCE” the: we 
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Bg Free speech has been vi 
N. ¥. Some days since, it w 
dell Phillips would lecture j 
handbills were putin circulation wares’ . 

to attend the lecture, and intimating that \ a died ny 
should not speak. The people, however _ Philigy 
challenge thus given by the rowdy por ve Up 
though adozen or so of roughs jostled . AttOn, ang 
breathing all manner of violent thin na MUO the hay 
Phillips, they were very quickly deat Against y, 
turer proceeded, unmolested, t ae ae 


: to perf 5 wie leg, 
the evening. 709 Periorm the dy 


'y @f 
Se 

BG The Boston Post states a fact ver 

to Gov. Andrew, viz.; that on Thanksgi credit 
dined with Lewis Hayden, the back eying Day, iy 
the office of messenger at the State Sean who boi 
five guests were present, the Goy > ty 


T'weps, 
tary being the only white men. “ Wear his Sen, 
the Springfield Republican, “the Perea SY,” ay, 
good dinner and pleasant companions ae lad’ 
reason why he should not dine with Hy» Chere ig 
vite him to his own table, for Hayden is ayden Or i 
low, and quite up to the State House aye ti 
spectability, to say the least.” FPARE Of pp 
ye aT ee: —_ 

Queries. Whether, since Major-Gener) p.» 
who before the war was a staunch Breckiniqen 
ocrat, and an equally staunch oppone pi: 
cans—has been convinced “ by exy 
vation, that the existence of sla ee 
with the safety of the Union,” it js ath 
have the vituperative slang ‘0 
ists come to an end, as a poor kin: 
oric, quite played out! Whether, since a mai 

the loyal people are at last satisfied that qh malonity 
institution” must be abated for the beaten 
white, it is worth while to abuse the m}, u 
rejoice over the promised emancipation 
it will do the colored population : 
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THE PROBLEM sOLvzp 
THE RESULTS OF EMANotPanioy 


BY M. AUGUSTIN COCHIN 
Translated by Miss Mary L. Booth, t; 
Gasparin’s Works on Amerieg 


N COCHIN is an ex-maire and municipal coy 

e the city of Paris. He has had great ai d 
fur research among both public and Private dog 2 
and has devoted his life to the subject on which | , 
coming volume treats. He recently received 4 
knighthood from the Pope, in acknowledgmoyt of » 
ity displayed in this book ; to which ale we 
awarded the first prize of three thousand frape  . 
French Academy, i 

So little is positively known of the economical and we 
results of Emancipation in those countries hes — 
taken place, that the importance of this volume to 

le of the United States, in the present crisi 
e overestimated. 

It was written at the suggestion of the learn: Cont 
Montalembert ; is based entirely on official rep igs 
its statements, which comprebend every form oj 
tion, are fully reliable. " 

Of the style and attractiveness of the book, the fy ’ 
ing extract from a notice of the French edition, ip the Cn 
tian Examiner, may testify. It is pronounced, « 1 
the most remarkable, fascinating, and timely books of 
year. It is, at once, cautious and eloquent, candid and a 
thusiastic ; as sagacious as De Tocqueville's work on nei 
ca; and as ardent as Victor Hugo's Legend of Fy 
It is scientific in its arrangement, accurate j 
facts, logical in its reasoning, and clear in its conclysion 


12mo. Sent FREE BY MAIL, on receipt of the price 
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ALSO, 

Tue Resectep Stone ; or, Insurrection vs. Resurrection: 
America. By a Native of Virginia. 12mo. Cloth 9 
cents. 

“This remarkable book,” says the Christian Exenne 
‘* discusses the question of Emancipation as th 
the war, with a depth of conviction, a boldness of y 
ance, cogency of argument, wealth of illustration, al 
withal a keenness of satire and a fervid eloquence, whid 
insure readers for the book.” 

Another critic remarks : “ This eloquent, argumentatin 
electric work is instinct with the passion of the South a 
the reason of the North.” 

The Independent opens its criticism with the signiiag 
query: “‘ Have we an American Carlyle?” 


ALSO, 

Tue True Story or tur Barons or tue Sovra; or, Te 
Rationale of the American Conflict. By Rev. RY 
Reynotps, author of “ Records of Bubbleton Parit 
With Introduction by Rev. 8. J. May. l2mo. Tic 
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decl2-3t.is 245 Washington Street, Bortm 


Lewis’s | Normal Institute 


-— FOR — 


Physical Education, 
No. 20 ESSEX STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


[Incorporated in 1861.] 


HIS Institution is a pioncer in a new prof 

dies and gentlemen of enterprise and 
find in this field health, usefulness, and large profit 
eminent medical men teach in the departments of Ani 
my, Physiology and Hygiene. Prof. Leoxano bas che 
of Elocution ; Dr. Dio Lewis of Practical (iymoastics, 
the Movement Cure. The course continues ten wets 
| Tickets $75. Matriculation $5. Diploma $10. 1 
prices are redneed 25 per cent. to Ladies. Two coum 
during this year—the first beginning on the 2d of Janwy 
and the 2d on the Sth of July. 4 

For a full circular, address Dr. Dio Lewis, Box 1,» 

ton, Mass. 





| 
Dr. Lewis has solved the problem ; he has market ® 
| the way. Many eminent teachers are pursuing ™’ 
| the most excellent results. We recognize te © 
Dr. Lewis ; he has done us teachers and our 
| amount of good.—D. B. Hagar, Pres. of the Ammen 
| stitute of Instruction 

I am now satisfied that Dr. Lewis has found the tree 
| entific process for physical development. It was 
lege to welcome Dr. Lewis at bis very first 
| and every thing since then has only conf o 
|} dence in his ability to superintend the work —Kea. 1 
j Kirk, at the Sirst Commencement of the Institute 


| Henceforth we shall delight to think of Dr ang 
| one who holds our welfare very near his own; ser 
| turn to him for sympathy and encourage ment wiht’ 
| ures, and shall love to bring our = y Te 
| belonging more to him than to oursel ves.— Miss “44 
edictory at the first Graduating Class. : 
I rejoice, Mr. President, that the Normal aw ‘ 
| Physical Education has been established in ‘amirably 
| joice that it has at its heada gentleman 80 — she 
ified to give it eminent success. | believe ceed Pore 
ual has ever, in this country, given the suijee™ te ie 
| cal Education such an impulse as has Dr. Lewis 
| serves the credit of it. : bot teil 
| You may not know it, ladies and gentlemen There # 
| Institution is famous in every part of the ms PMO 
| not a live educator in America who 3s OF ea ie 
| what is to be the result of Dr. Lewiss institutt” 
ton. These exercises can be introduced into ® 
} room with desks. The problew is solved. se the oof 
| TI trust, ladies and gentlewen, that this stem wert! 
mencement of a new era, and that the ne inv @ 
by Dr. Lewis will be universally introeeh™ cm 
schools. — Extract from a speech delivered : , Hy Philo 
mencement of ** Lewis's Normal Institute, 09° 
Esq., Superintendent of the Publi Se sachs 
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SCIENTIFIC AMERIG™ 


orcad, # 
HE ILLUSTRATED SCIENTIFIC AMERICS su 
best mechanical paper in the world, eer sl 
| volume on the first of January. It * of useful 
| and every number contains sixteen pase’ seg 
tion, and from five to ten original engraving expres 
tions and discoveries, all of which are prepar’’™™ 
its columns. 

No person engaged in any of the ™ ine 
turing pursuits should think of “on . 
Scientific American. It costs but #1x = a of ne 
number contains from six to ten rg a in sy 
| chines and inventions, which cannot be four 
| publication. Be 
The Scientific American is indist 
tor, as it not only contains illustrate 
| all the best inventions as they come | s 
| contains an Official List of tho Claims © during ™ 
| issued from the United States Pate bistot of 
| week previous ; thus giving 4 ager . 3! 

gress of inventions in this country ‘ a ana we 
| all that is transpiring in mechanica 8 
| old countries. ; 
To Chemists, Architects, Millwrights 0° 
| 
| 
| 
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American will be ag of ‘ 
+e of th 

| given in its columns, an te of tHe 
| Carpenter are not overlooked ; 

| discoveries appertaining to these por 
| from week to week. Useful and prae 1d mill 
taining to the interests of mill right toh fies 
be found in the Scientific American, WHI” sghjee 
cannot possibly obtain from any mes 

which farmers are interested will be 

Scientific American ; most of the ine 

ural iumplements being illustrated in 
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Three Dollart . oe 


Texrus—To mail subseribers : wiemes @ 
| One Dollar for four months. The i 
the first of January and July- — 
sent gratis to any part of the cons ’ 
MUNN & Ccv., 
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What, I ask, is 
‘union and this ct 
hy? Beeause 
ly refused to | 
nand of the y 
es of the No 
bolition, the pt 
nd hem in slave: 
Slavery is only t 
of this civil war. 
nined agitation 1 
bolishing slaver 
d “ irrepressi 
in the twos 
hievous cant of | 
ery, that forcec 
at conflict was 
as expressly pr 
the States also, a 
lavery everywh 
of the Republicat 
he case most strc 
he refusal of the | 
be excluded from 
inued agitation, 
and finally to dist 
not be answered 
ggressions of th 
spectre, that unr 
and expelled by 
that power did | 
years preceding 
sooner this admin 
the principles anc 
the better for the 
or soon will be, t 
deny that it was 
for so many year: 
the Democratic p 
moulded and con 
ern statesmen, | 
other ery of ming 
the sin and barba 
more of barbarist 
continuance of thi 
the breaking up 
slavement of the 
arbitrary power. 
and enthusiasts, 
though the age o 
tical statesmanshi 
the language an 
to the full—* th: 
ment, we will loc 
safety of the whi 


» effect that settlen 


of the African.” 
my word for it, tl] 
African will have 


P fifty-fold less of 2 


was two years ag 
there will be sti 
there begin, at la 
slavery in the So 
religion, or humar 
compatible with t 
oe community. 
and properity, an 
They Manet joule 
of the system affe 
nity and State in 
the free States pe 
of the institution, 
chiefs. They bel 
the negro race to 
together, and that 
established in the 
the negro, than tl 
radation and crim 
free States. Ail 
ism,” if there be ; 
the people of the 
dom and good sen 
in our own midst ; 
fere with it outsid 

You cannot abc 
by proclamation: 
“ proclaim” ever 
was his proclamat 
submit? Was sh 
how fulminated ar 
brutum Sulmen—a 
tion with all its h 
the judgment of 1 
of the God of pez 
Military necessity 
subdue the rebels 
expressly exempts 
and parts of Stat 
military power to 

Neither, sir, car 
As wel] attempt t 
of paternity. Ty 
at every hazard a 
svar cannot end 

18 already and | 
of « West. Virg 
trampled under {! 
talk to me of ] 

States must abide 
tucky you may fi 

“E’en in her 
Nor will Delawai 
trial, 
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